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Our Contributors’ Page 


Discoveries in science beginning as far back as the work of Pasteur in a 
former generation are culminating in the discovery of the part played in the 
production of life, of social and historical progress, in evolution and in the 
atomic bomb. These discoveries are revolutionary to the whole mode of 
modern thought. These facts are considered by the Editor in Dissymmetry, 
Development and Democracy. 


Existentialism is the passing wonder in French thought and is drawing an 
undeservedly great attention. It is well to have the thorough and competent 
appraisal which appears from the pen of Professor Alfred Stern, lately lec- 
turer at the Sorbonne and now Instructor at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. Dr. Stern’s article is entitled: Sartre and French Existentialism. 


In keeping with the policy of encouraging free expression of contrasting 
opinions we include, in recalling the tenth anniversary of Constantin Brunner’s 
death, the translation of an unpublished chapter Report on Man which is 
thoroughly pessimistic and misanthropic and should stir us to desirable self- 
examination and is ably Englished by Dr. Abraham Suhl of the Department 
of German, Brooklyn College. 


Behaviorism, scientifically discredited and shamefacedly denied by adherents 
who still cling to it as a working principle, presents one of the anomalies of 
modern education. This phenomenon is the subject of Professor Creegan’s 
article: Laying the Ghost of Behaviorism. Dr. Creegan is Assistant Professor 
of Psychology at Carleton College. 


What place may literature have in integrating the personalities of students? 
Dean Myron F. Wicke of Baldwin-Wallace believes it may take a leading 
place as he ably maintains in the article: Literature and Integration. 


Sister M. Bernetta Quinn, O.S.F., College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minne- 
sota, has penetrated the deepest recesses of the Indian sense of fatality in the 
verses which interpret Dvorak’s Indian Lament. We think our readers will 
be deeply moved by her expressive lines. 


Our time is witnessing swift changes in the intellectual horizon and perhaps 
the man in contemporary philosophy who did most toward those changes was 
Henri Bergson, “the Philosopher of change.” Since any diversity in the direc- 
tion of thought is looked upon by some as heresy, it is appropriate that 
Professor Long of the School of Philosophy, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, should discuss The Heterodoxy of Henri Bergson. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 


In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. 
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“DOVER BEACH” REVIEWED 


The sea of faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round 
earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled. 
But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breath 
Of the night-wind down the vast edges 
Hiri. drear 
i ingles of the world. 
NG And naked shing 
cA, 


i ¢ For watchers of the tides there comes an 

Ag awesome quiet after turbulence, when forces 
<8 long moving in one direction turn back. 

q Only the practiced eye notes the early 


je 3 changes in the set of the current. 


| exques  § «“‘There are tides in the sea of thought which 
SS “Matthew Arnold noted shortly after Darwin’s 
Origin of Species appeared, at the moment 
| when men began to move away from faith to- 
ward materialism. 


q We may, in the vast popularity that has greeted the 
late Pierre Le Comte du Noiiy’s Human Destiny, be 
witnessing the counter-movement of intellectual and 
spiritual tides toward a more vital faith. 


{ The four hundred thousandth copy of this book ap- 
peared almost simultaneously with his death. 


{| The future may count it the most important book 
since Darwin. 


q The loss of this brilliant scientist and Christian in his 
hour of triumph so impoverishes the world as to raise 
questions about the Divine recklessness. 


{ Unless there is some other world where his talents 
are more needed, we can but conclude that life here is 
meaningless. 


R. T.F. 


1Matthew Arnold: Selected Poems, R. R. Clark. Macmillan. 
1878. 
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Dissymmetry, Development and 
Democracy 


BY 


THE EDITOR 


Re Tournarre, the French biochemist, 
in a recent work, La Naissance de la Vie, wrote in 1938: 


The knowlege acquired by chemistry, biochemistry and 
chemophysics, has brought about not only a revolution of 
our understanding of living and of inanimate matter, but 
also at a critical moment, a revolution of all notions of 
chemical affinity, irreducible elements, of space, of time, of 
universal law, of individuality and causality. .. . All is over- 
thrown.* 


Even more succinctly on another page (12) he writes: 


All the [scientific] notions of which we were in possession 
have given way. 
This is but a single expression, which might be multiplied by similar 
statements from every leading scientist in the world with scarcely 
an exception, of the completeness of the present scientific revolution. 
As one of them has expressed it, the problems that have vexed science 
have moved from the region of experiment into that of metaphysics.” 
There are several points of discovery at which the revolution 
may be said to have started, but running the danger of incurring the 
charge of over-simplification, in the interests of brevity, and for our 
present purposes, we may start with the discovery by Pasteur of the 
1La Nouvelle Societe d’Fdition, Paris, pp. 5-6. 


2Guye (Professor of Physics, University of Geneva), Physico-Chemical Evolution, 
p. 11. Methuen, London. 
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differences observed in certain molecules which deflected rays of 
light in an unusual direction. These dissimilar corpuscles were, he 
found, the ones from which alone sprang fermentation and living 
organisms. Later it was discovered that certain crystals were likewise 
dissymmetrical, and from this knowledge of polarization sprang the 
use of the crystal in the receiving set and the principle of the atomic 
bomb. These various discoveries were a part of the Einsteinian dis- 
covery of relativity, which moved the scientific problem into the 
realm of metaphysics. 

To one who has had the hardihood to venture, single-handed, 
into the realm of the basic cultural philosophies, this modern scien- 
tific movement which climaxes the early Greek philosophy of Her- 
aclitus, throws special light upon the beginning of that movement 
which freed the Western World from the unprogressive domination 
of the East and indicates the probable line of future social, political 
and scientific progress. 


SYMMETRY AND DissYMMETRY 

Our Western World has derived the greater portion of its cul- 
ture, as well as its concepts, from the Orient. There should be no 
discounting of the extent of our heritage from the East. At the same 
time it appears that this has not been an unmixed blessing. The Ori- 
ental spirit in science, philosophy and religion has often dominated 
thought and has frequently hindered progress. It still lingers and re- 
tards us from the recognition of potent facts and principles. This 
influence is seen in the Oriental demand for symmetry and is in ac- 
cord with certain mental and spiritual inertia common to all men. 
The demand for symmetry is infantile and due to lazy-mindedness. 
The child attempts to draw a picture of a house. In most cases, what- 
ever else there may be, there is an effort at complete and obvious 
symmetry. The door is exactly in the middle and if a window appears 
on one side, another is placed in corresponding position on the other. 
This infantile demand is characteristic of classical art, and exhibits 
in the West the influence of the Orient where the principle reaches 
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Its supreme development in the Taj Mahal which a recent writer® 
characterized as “An attempt at perfection which had the bad taste 
to succeed.” The first potent blow against this perfectionism in 
Western art was perhaps given by Leonardo da Vinci. 

There is a common dream of perfection in which the soul and 
mind of man hopes to reach undisturbed calm, everlasting peace, 
absolute contentment, but this dream is forever coming to rest in a 
perfection which bears the mark of death. Around this idea the Ori- 
ental World has built its philosophies and religions, and the West 
in spite of disconcerting and upsetting discoveries has never quite 
thrown off the spell of longing for a deadly symmetry. As one writer 
has put it:* 


To the philosophers of India, struck by the eternal re- 
turn of events, the appearance of life must be regarded as 
an unfortunate accident, the source of innumerable suffer- 
ings. It is therefore necessary to desire that eventually the 
chaos of statistical phenomena shall end by re-absorbing 
it; life and conscience will then be annihilated in Nirvana. 
Such a philosophy can be considered the expression of the 
pessimism and the discouragement inherent in a civiliza- 
tion which is more or less crystallized and the evolution of 


which is actually paralyzed. 


The Chinese hardened the concept and appeased the inquiring 
mind by invention first, of the Quinary wheel and then by accept- 
ance of the Buddhist Binary Wheel by which darkness was viewed 
as only the off-set of light, evil of good, night of day, a situation in 
which one need not worry about anything since all was inevitable 
and compensatory. In the West this notion is discernible in the mon- 
istic philosophies of Spinoza, Hegel and Marx, the contradictions of 
Nietzsche, and the theologies that arose from the Oriental influences 
in Origen and the early Church Fathers. The concept is apparent in 
the later ideas of Augustine and Calvin and particularly in the doc- 


8Taylor: Richer by Asia, p. 176. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 
¢Guye: Physico-Chemical Evolution, Methuen, London, pp. 169-70. 
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trines of Divine Sovereignty and Predestination. Even slight reflec- 
tion will show the connection between these and the underlying 
assumption of the philosophy of the Totalitarian State. If Marx be 
quoted as the exception, he could with more truth be quoted as the 
proof, for he gives place to none as the supreme totalitarian. It is only 
a step from asserting God as a divine despot to the affirmation of 
moral irresponsibility in man. A step from Kierkegaard to Sartre! 

The monistic influence has not been confined to theology, but it 
loaded down the Democritean atomism of Greece with the concept 
of an atomic world of identically similar atoms. This is the misguid- 
ing principle which sought to establish a science of materialism on 
identical and undifferentiable particles, reducing quality to quantity 
and life to mechanics. Science held this point in common with ortho- 
doxy. The significance of the present scientific revolution is exactly 
that it has broken down forever any reasonable claims for the sym- 
metrical dogmatisms of the science of yesterday. 

In western culture the first great break, so far as we can trace it, 
arose out of the several and combined influences.of Egypt, Judaea, 
and the philosopher scientists of Greece. Chief among the latter was 
Heraclitus (cir. 500 B.C.) who boldly proclaimed that the only 
permanence was that of unceasing change, a principle impossible to 
maintain without the assumption of personality, which alone of all 
creation can distinguish between past, present and future. It was 
more than coincidence that Bergson should in our day repeat the 
Heraclitan formula and that Personalism should reappear as a domi- 
nant philosophy consonant with the new discoveries of science. Let 
us appeal again to the confession of a biochemist:* 


The principle of Carnot (the second law of thermo- 
dynamics) has assumed new and unexpected significance 
“antroducing” into the domain of physical chemistry the 
idea of the “statistical law” by which it appears that the 
apparently inevitable exactness is only due to the law of 
large numbers. . . . For this reason the question of absolute 


5Guye, op. cit. p. 16. 
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determinism is transferred into the domain of individual 
actions between molecules, atoms and electrons which still 
evade our direct experimental investigation almost com- 
pletely. This seems to be a philosophical consequence of 
considerable importance. 
For a long time the doctrine of the conservation of energy satisfied 
the scientific mind that no energy was lost but only transferred to 
other forms until it occurred to Carnot that, what became known as 
Carnot’s Principle, or the second law, the operation could not be 
reversed. The energy of expended heat once gone was gone forever. 
This stubborn fact was disconcerting to any notion of a symmetri- 
cal universe in which the sum of energy must ever remain the same. 
It suggested that whatever is running down must have had a begin- 
ning and the idea of a mechanistic universe calls for an engineer to 
do the stoking. Out of this discovery comes the capacity of the physi- 
cist to determine the age of the earth by the present state of its resi- 
dual energy. Its old age, like that of human beings, is discoverable 
from its remaining strength, much as Le Comte du Noiiy learned 
something of life expectancy by the measurement of scars from 
wounds. Instead of a universe set in balance, we have one in which 
all activity, physical or vital, is due to the stresses and strains of dis- 
symmetry. 

Nor is this fact of interest to science alone; it gives marching 
orders to religion, establishes the supremacy of the living over the 
static, the emphasis on a living rather than on an eternal God, and a 
new rationale for immortality. In addition to all this it accentuates 
the cosmic nature of democracy in which the stresses and strains of 
individual opinions and discordant ideas are shown to be necessary 
to progress and to ultimate unity as well. 


DEVELOPMENT 
Despite the apparent contradiction, the underlying principles of 
Darwinian evolutionism shared with theological orthodoxy a depend- 
ence on the Oriental doctrine of symmetry. This dogmatism has been 
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as essential to science in the past as it has for theology. To Darwin’s 
mind, evolution proceeds by adaptations to environment, adapta- 
bility being evidence of fitness. It was looked upon as a struggle not 
for progress but for survival. Only those species that could accom- 
modate themselves to the situation were presumed to have a chance 
and this was accentuated by a natural selection in which in homeo- 
pathicwise, like chose like. The ineffectiveness of this notion has 
been many times exploded as a scientific tautology, but not until the 
coming of contemporary biology was its bareness revealed from an- 
other direction. We quote from du Noiiy:*° 


We might say that, in the prudent wording of Sir Isaac 
Newton, everything takes place as if the descent of the ma- 
terial universe toward an inert chaos and toward annihila- 
tion were compensated by the simultaneous ascent of an 
imponderable universe, that of the spirit, whose harmony 
and perfection would rise from the ashes of the inorganic 
world. 


As a matter of fact, life itself exists by defying the second law of 
thermodynamics. The capacity for adaptation to environment has 
rung the death-knell of evolution in all species save the human. The 
seaworm has been so satisfied with its environment that it exists un- 
changed after millions of years. The same may be said for the sea- 
urchin and the clam. The most astounding example of complete 
adaptation may, perhaps, be found in the ant-hill and the bee-hive, 
because of the greater complexity of their adaptation. The perfec- 
tion achieved is the sign that in these species evolution has ceased; 
quoting du Noiiy again:’ 


Amongst insects excessive specialization restrains still 
further the role of the individual who disappears in the im- 
personal personality of the hive. 


Biological history exhibits a long line of these arrested developments 


®Human Destiny, p. 249. Longmans, N.Y. 
‘Ibid., p. 126. 
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which goes far to explain the present apparent moratorium in 
evolution. 

It is now disclosed that the differentiations go back to individual 
molecules, cells and atoms and Guye’ informs us: 


If the origin of life is attributed to the molecular activi- 
ties and not to their resultant statistics, we must leave the 
realm of thermo-dynamics for that of the fluctuations and 
individual activities, with all the consequences which at- 
tend their limitations. 


The cause and origin of life and the whole physical evolution springs 
from dissymmetries in the original cell, without which dissymmetry 
there is neither life nor propagation. As Pasteur discovered this prin- 
ciple in the production of living cells, so Pierre Curie defined the 
fundamental part played by dissymmetry in all physical phenomena. 
It is apparent then that we must look to the unstable forms of life 
and society for the evidences of future evolution. This fact in itself 
is big with promise in every realm of human existence. 

In an advance chapter of a forthcoming book an esteemed philo- 
sophical friend in an excess of caution writes: 


We must be careful to remember that the new and com- 
plicated physics of the twentieth century with its concepts 
of relativity and quantum provides us no more eround than 
did the older physics for the purposive type of activity that 
appears to be characteristic of mind. 
But purposiveness is exactly what the great physicists and biologists 
are asserting as necessary to any understanding of nature. Such re- 
luctance to be found on the Lord’s side, reminds of nothing so much 
as the offerings which the Micmac Indians were accustomed to leave 
at the base of a stone outcropping in Lake Kijimacoojic, called from 
its appearance “the Old Sow and Pigs.” These propitiations to illu- 
sion were deposited for success in hunt and war. So philosophers and 
the less bold continue to bow to discarded scientific dogma for fear 
of being charged with ignorance. Professor Lillie, veteran biologist 


8Op Cit., p. 22. 
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of the Universities of Pennsylvania and Chicago, calls this type of 
science “the survival of Victorianism in science,”® and elsewhere 


adds:*° 


Observation shows that, when a plan is carried into ef- 
fect, the unification of the various events composing the 
whole purposive sequence depends on the directive and in- 
tegrated control exercised by the conscious mind of the 
agent... . This is familiar enough in human affairs; but 
something of the same kind should be recognized as a con- 
stant feature of all teleological action and hence as a general 
biological characteristic. 


Sir Charles Sherrington, England’s leading physiologist, Nobel prize- 
winner, Gifford Lecturer, asserts:** “It is as if an immanent principle 
inspired each cell with knowledge for the carrying out of a design.” 

R. C. Punnett, Professor of Genetics at Cambridge University 
since 1912 writes: “We can only understand an organism if we 
regard it as though produced under the guidance of thought to an 
end.” Berman, on page one hundred eighty-five of the work just 
mentioned tells us:** 


A cosmic consciousness inherent in a universal psycho- 
activity must be postulated to explain the manifest antici- 
pation of the life-personality and the necessities of its ad- 
ventures long before it emerged. 


And again (p. 235), 


Man has evolved in order to defeat the law of universal 
dissolution and the insidious death of entropy. 


In keeping with these distinguished scientists are a multitude of 
others such as Eddington, Kemble, Millikan and Swann, but I shall 


®*Biology and ihe Philosophy of Organism, p. 125. U. of Chicago Press, 1945. 

10Jdem., 109. 

11Man on His Nature, p. 106. Macmillan, 1941. 

12Quoted in Berman: Behind the Universe from “Forty Years of Evolution Theory,” 
in Needham and Pagel: Background to Modern Science, p. 196, Cambridge, 1938. 

18Harper, 1943. 
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quote only two more on this point. The late Max Planck, long time 
materialist and agnostic, in his late work** wrote: 


The most perfect harmony and consequently the strict- 
est causality in any case, culminates in the assumption that 
there is an ideal spirit having a full knowledge of the action 
of the natural forces as well as of the events in the intellec- 
tual life of men; a knowledge extending to every detail and 
embracing present, past and future . . . we must assume the 
existence of an ideal and omniscient spirit if a strict caus- 


ality is to be upheld in physical events. 


The late Le Comte du Noiiy in his work Human Destiny,” con- 
temporary best-seller now in its four hundred thousandth volume, 
tells us: 


An explanation of the evolution of life by chance alone 
is untenable today. It does not permit the incorporation of 
man and of his psychological activities into the general pat- 
tern of things. It does not explain the progressive, ascen- 
sional development of life-forms and it even denies this 
development. Consequently, another hypothesis must be 
tried. There is only one, namely finalism. . . . Willy-nilly 
we are, therefore obliged either to admit the idea of a trans- 
cendent intervention, which the scientist may as well call 
God as antichance, or to simply recognize that we know 
nothing of these questions outside of a small number of 
mechanisms. This is not an act of faith, but an undisputed 
scientific statement. 


It is apparent that whatever hostages to a Victorian science may 


be deemed necessary by timid philosophers and scientific fledglings 
the outstanding testimony of science is for purpose in the universe. 


DeEMocrRACY 
‘But what,’ you may say, ‘has all this to do with democracy?’ The 
answer is: ‘Very much!’ There happens to be an inextricable rela- 
tionship between the scientific, social, philosophical, political and 


u4T he Philosophy of Physics, pp. 78-9. W. W. Norton, N.Y., 1936. 
15Pp. 43, 134 
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religious problems of the present crisis. The questions that confront 
us are of a piece and typify the general revolution that precedes a 
new day in which the old world will pass away and all things be- 
come new. No crisis that ever faced the world has had such universal 
aspects or threatened such devastating consequences. Unless now, 
democracy can justify itself as a part of the enduring fabric of the 
universe, civilization will fail. 

No claim is here made that democracy is the monopoly of the 
West, that it has ever been completely realized, that there are no 
stirrings of it among Oriental peoples. If that were true it would 
possess little significance for the present day. It is in keeping with 
man’s most human aspirations, it provides a method for future evo- 
lution, it is in line with the best of science and religion. But the de- 
velopment of democracy is a Western institution which began with 
Egyptian personalism, was fostered by the Jewish concept of his- 
tory, by the Greek dream of self-rule and progress, by the Christian 
amalgamation of these concepts. The academic struggle that has 
waged about the statement of Carnot’s Principle in relation to the 
conservation of energy was the dying gasp of the ancient Oriental- 
ism in science, just as the doctrine of evolution was the culmination 
of Western thought. As it appeared in Darwin and Spencer it was 
still hampered with Oriental monism and staticism, the echo of the 
theory of a closed universe of indestructible energy. Spencer’s final 
invocation of the Unknowable “which spoke through him” was evi- 
dence of the case in point. But, instead of being the best adapted of 
all the animal species man must be seen as the poorest. On the fragile 
disequilibrium of his existence has depended all his development. 
Other species have stopped as they found their equilibrium with 
nature. Staticism anywhere is a sort of death. Evolution demands 
something more than a struggle for survival. The ant, the bee and 
the oyster have arrived. Man has not arrived because with him came 
mind, spirit and imagination which is forever disrupting his content- 
ments. Of all the species, he alone at present, possesses the instability 
of transitional forms. He struggles, not for survival but for new and 
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unique self-expression. It is out of agony alone that he is born. The 
Promethean tragedy is continually re-enacted in all human advance. 
Of all animals, least adapted to environment, he must daily take up 
arms against a universe which is hostile to his weakness, his com- 
placency, his desire to settle down in present attainments, to be lulled 
into the inactivity of staticism. His continued progress can be guar- 
anteed only as he resists every effort at regimentation, totalitarian- 
ism, fascism, communism, or compulsory orthodoxy. The evolution 
of the bees stopped with the social perfection of the hive, in which 
the role of the individual is lost in the impersonality of the hive. After 
this achievement, there are none but specialists who become stom- 
achs, ovaries, jaws, with no chance as du Noiiy has shown, for sepa- 
rate survival apart from the group. Within limits, things are done 
with the startling efficiency of the heimwebr, but with an inexorable 
slavery. With perfection in the hive, the last chance of future evo- 
lution has vanished. 

The genius of democracy lies in its fostering of the forces of 
progress by the encouragement of diversity. Freedom of speech and 
opinion is the method by which it arrives. Unlike totalitarianism, 
which discourages or outlaws every opinion except its own, democ- 
racy demands only that changes shall come through orderly pro- 
cesses of persuasion rather than by violence. Any break away from 
this freedom toward a compulsion of opinion is retrograde and a 
move toward totalitarianism. A retreat to the hive would mean the 
end of political progress and social evolution, a new dark age. Unity 
can never result from compulsion but only from within the hearts 
of men who achieve unity over all diversity and give play to the 
forces of dissymmetry. 

When reflection and discovery made clear the irreversibility of 
energy, and the practical untenability of the idea of indestructible 
energy, it became apparent that things which had a beginning as mat- 
ter must have an end. It also appeared that only by intervention in 
the law of decreasing returns could there be, or have been, progress 
at any time. The law invoked to bolster a mechanistic materialism 
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arose to cast it out. It is now evident that in the quality of disequi- 
librium lies the swing of the planets, the movement of the stars, force 
and inertia, gravitation and even life itself. Supposedly identical 
atoms, molecules, electrons were disclosed as each possessing some 
sort of will of its own, in which only the statistics of vast numbers 
gave the appearance of exact laws, as the statistics of the insurance 
agent are accurate enough for populations but useless in determining 
the actual life expectancy of any individual. 

Herein lies the new scientific basis for the claims of democracy 
and personalism. Man must no longer obey “nature” conceived as 
material. In the higher laws and manifestations of the spirit alone can 
he find development, evolution, self-expression. He must take the 
hard way and make it easy if he is to evolve. Liberty or the exercise 
of personal freedom becomes the criterion of his evolution, socially, 
politically and religiously. This calls for all the four freedoms and 
even more. Never from without will come the peace he seeks, the 
peace of a complete adaptation. Peace can arrive only from within 
his own soul, and only as he finds this peace within himself can peace 
come to his world. His peace will be that of the tragic Prometheus, 
who endured through the strength of his soul, experiencing an unper- 
turbed calm of inner integrity and righteousness in the midst of suf- 
fering, where in beautiful lines Mrs. Browning wrote of him: 


Night shall come up with garniture of stars 
To comfort thee with shadows.*® 


And all because man is the child of God, filled with a Divine unrest. 


16“Prometheus Bound.” Selections, p. 140. Smith, Elder & Co., London. 1877. 


Sartre and French Existentialism 


BY 


ALFRED STERN 


\ \ HAT IS THE DIFFERENCE between existential- 
ism and traditional philosophy? Traditional philosophy deals with 
universal, abstract, extra-temporal being, whereas existentialism 
prides itself on revealing to us concrete, subjective existence—our 
existence. The existentialists reject what one of them—Jean Grenier— 
calls “impersonal and extra-temporal evasions.”* Thus, for example, 
existentialism replaces the problem of “death” with the problem of 
“T have to die.” 

All this shows a tendency towards the concrete and the subjec- 
tive and a disavowal of the universal and the abstract of classical phi- 
losophy. Sdren Kierkegaard, the Danish Protestant theologian, who, 
one hundred years ago, founded existentialism, went so far as to deny 
all universal and impersonal truth. “This has to be true; for without 
this I cannot live,” he exclaimed. Classical philosophy “de-existenti- 
alizes being” we are told by the French Catholic existentialist, Etienne 
Gilson, Professor at the Collége de France. It determines being in a 
general way, but in defining being, whether or not it exists con- 
cretely is of no consequence. Thus, a classical philosopher acts like 
a geometrician who deals with the relations of geometrical forms or 
figures without being concerned with the problem whether or not 
there exists something in nature which corresponds to these ideal con- 
structions. Thus, traditional philosophy is “existentially neutral.” 


1L’Existence, p. 7, Gallimard, Paris, 1945. 
2B, I, Allan, Kierkegaard, His Life and Thought, p. 151, London, 1935. 
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Gilson reproaches it for having emptied essences of their ‘existential 
explosive.” But an individual is something other than a mutilated 
species, since it exists while the species does not exist.” 

If “existence” is the first and most central concept of existential- 
ism, “essence” is the second. By essence Medieval scholasticism un- 
derstood the quidditas of things, their “what” and “how,” the specific 
significance of their existence. Thomas Aquinas says: “Essentia pro- 
prie est id, quod significatur per definitionem’.* And Jean-Paul Sartre 
writes: “Essence is not the object, it is the sense of the object.” 

It was Edmund Husserl’s phenomenology which re-introduced 
the concept of essence into modern philosophy. 

Religious existentialists—like Gabriel Marcel or Etienne Gilson 
in France—and atheistic existentialists—like Sartre and the majority 
of French existentialists—have one doctrine in common: they believe 
that man’s existence precedes his essence. But it is for different rea- 
sons that they both affirm this same thesis. The religious existential- 
ists affirm it because a universe of existing acts defies all prevision. 
This explains why Gilson says that we have to consider essences to 
be the objects of an inquiry which is always open, instead of start- 
ing with them and deducing from them that which ought necessarily 
to exist. But the atheistic existentialists affirm the above mentioned 
thesis because the essence of man cannot possibly precede his exist- 
ence, if God does not exist, since on this atheistic assumption there is 
no supra-human consciousness that can think the human essence. 

Practically this signifies that “man exists first . . . springs up in the 
world and is defined afterwards.” In this sense Sartre accepts Hegel’s 
statement: “Wesen ist, was gewesen ist” (“Essence is, what has 
been”). 

There are now several French thinkers who are more or less 
closely linked to the existentialist movement. Besides the two Catho- 


8Etienne Gilson, Limites existentielles de la Philosophie, L’Existence, Pp. 69-87, Galli- 
mard, Paris, 1945. 

4Summa theol., I, 29, 2 ad 3. 

5J.-P. Sartre, L’Etre et le Néant, p- 14, Gallimard, Paris, 1943. 

6J.-P. Sartre, L’Existentialisme est un Humanisme, ed. Nagel, Paris, Pp 21. 
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lic philosophers already referred to, let us mention the Marxian 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty, author of Phénoménologie de la Perception; 
Jean Wahl, Professor at the Sorbonne, known by his Etudes Kier- 
kegaardiennes; René Le Senne, Obstacle et Valeur; Louis Lavelle, 
L’Erreur de Narcissee; Benjamin Fondane; Mme Simone de Beau- 
voir, Le Sang des autres; and others. Le Senne and Lavelle are theists. 
Albert Camus, formerly close to the movement, now repudiates it. 

There is one man in this group who, within three years, has be- 
come a world celebrity: Jean-Paul Sartre. Born in 1905, Sartre be- 
longed to what Drieu-la-Rochelle had called “the generation with 
the empty bag.” However, Sartre, a talented student of Alain, was 
able to fill this bag. In 1934-35, when he was a young professor of 
philosophy in a French junior college, he went to Germany, in order 
to study existentialism at its modern source—with Professor Martin 
Heidegger, then Rector of the University of Freiburg in Breisgau. 
A year before, Heidegger had proclaimed his total adhesion to Nazi 
ideology, in his famous inauguration speech published under the 
title Die Selbstbehauptung der deutschen Universitat.’ In a rude let- 
ter, he prohibited access to the university to his famous predecessor 
and master, Edmund Husserl, because he was Jewish. Heidegger evi- 
dently forgot that before Hitler came to power he had dedicated 
many of his publications to this same Professor Husserl, with the 
expression of his “deepest veneration and gratitude.” 

Sartre was not afraid of this kind of human meanness. As an 
apprentice-existentialist he probably expected it. Asked about this 
delicate point during his stay in New York in 1945, Sartre answered 
that his admiration was not of Heidegger the Nazi, but of Heidegger 
the existentialist. And to this day the existentialist Heidegger is the 
most quoted and most interviewed man in the existentialist journals 
of Paris, although the Nazi Heidegger has been deprived of his chair 
at the University of Freiburg by the French Military Government 
in Germany. 

Saturated with the wisdom of Heidegger, Sartre came back to 


7Korn, Breslau, 1933. 
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France and on the eve of World War II he published several philo- 
sophical and literary writings, which attracted the interest of only a 
few specialists. During the years of the German occupation, Sartre 
worked with the French underground. Unaware of this fact, the 
Germans permitted him to publish his main philosophical work, 
L’Eire et le Néant (Being and Nothingness) in occupied Paris in 
1943. This imposing work of 722 pages printed in small type, is 
erudite and clear, but it is filled with foreign influences: those of Hei- 
degger, Kierkegaard, Husserl, Hegel, Nietzsche, Freud, and others. 
It contains very little that is of French origin. The pages of L’Etre et 
le Néant swarm with German quotations from Heidegger, or since 
Heidegger is known for his barbaric original expressions, perhaps one 
should say in that language which he considers to be German. 

Out of print in France and unavailable in almost all public and 
university libraries of the United States, L’Etre et le Néant is practi- 
cally unknown in this country. But since it contains the essence of 
Sartre’s existentialism, it will be useful to analyze here some of its 
most striking ideas. 

The problems discussed in Sartre’s L’Etre et le Néant are the 
same as Heidegger discussed in Sein and Zeit (Being and Time) and 


especially in Was ist Metaphysik? These problems are: “What is 


Being?” and “What is Nothingness?” 
Logically, both of these questions are meaningless. As far as being 
is concerned, Pascal three centuries ago clearly stated this: 


One cannot define being without falling into nonsense, 
since no one can define a word without beginning by say- 
ing it is—whether one definitely expresses this or only im- 
plies it. ‘Thus in order to define it, it would be necessary to 
say it is, and to use in the definition the word that has to be 
defined.® 


To this penetrating argument of Pascal’s I should like to add 
another. Every definition is the determination of a concept by indi- 
cating its nearest genus and the differentiae of the species. But since 


8B. Pascal, Pensées et Opuscules, ed. Brunschvicg, p. 169, Paris, 1912. 
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being is itself the supreme genus, it is evidently impossible to find a 
genus in which it would be included, and therefore, a definition of 
being becomes logically impossible. 

As far as nothingness is concerned, it is evident that any definition 
of it would have to say “nothingness is . . . this or that.” But this 
would be a contradictio in edjecto, for it denies in the verb what it 
affirmed in the noun. 

Seeing that logic would not help solve the problems of being and 
nothingness Heidegger simply proclaimed the deposition of logic 
and reason, and thereby reduced man to what he calls Befindlich- 
Reit,® our emotional situation in the midst of the world. Thus, in sub- 
stituting subjective and pre-philosophical feelings for the objective 
concepts of philosophy, Heidegger turned philosophy towards the 
dangerous irrationalism which, under the Nazi regime, did so much 
harm to mankind. 

Sartre does not go so far as to dethrone logic, although he affirms 
that all knowledge is intuitive. Vainly struggling to define being, 
Sartre finally states these two definitions: “Being is in itself” and 
“Being is what it is.”*° The author does not seem to realize that in 
using the word “is” in his first definition he commits the fallacy of 
petitio principii. As for the second definition, “Being is what it is,” 
Sartre denies its analytical character, since the other region of being 
which he distinguishes and which he designates by Hegel’s term of 
“being-for-itself,” is what it is not, rather than what it is. ““Being-for- 
itself” is human consciousness, while what Sartre designates with 
Kant’s term “being-in-itself” is the external world. 

Like Heidegger, Sartre asks: “Ts the act of negation the origin of 
nothingness or, on the contrary, is nothingness the origin of the act 
of negation?””* And like Heidegger he answers: “Nothingness . . . is 
the foundation of negation as act, because it is negation as being.” 
But if nothingness is negation as being, it is being and no longer 


°M. Heidegger, Was ist M etaphysik? p. 14. 
100’Etre et le Néant, p. 33. 

11] bid., p. 41. 

12] bid., p. 54. 
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nothingness. To escape this difficulty Sartre again follows the exam- 
ple of his master, Heidegger, who, in order to remove from nothing- 
ness the appearance of being, said “das Nichts nichtet.”** Le Néant 
west pas, il se néantise.” Translating this into English, one would 
have to say: “Nothingness is not, it meantizes itself.” 

Obviously, all of this is nonsense. The English language does not 
contain the verb to neantize, nor does French have the verb néan- 
tiser, nor German the verb nichten, because there does not exist any 
action either done or suffered by a subject which would correspond 
to this flatus vocis. Besides, even in order to neantize itself nothing- 
ness would have to be. 

In his last attempt to save a desperate situation, Sartre tries to find 
his salvation in the passive voice, by saying: “Le Néant west pas, il 
est été” —or “il est néantize.”** This is a new linguistic monster which 
must be translated by the nonsense “nothingness is not, it 7s been,” 
or “it is neantized.” However Sartre does not realize that even in 
order to undergo an action it would be necessary to be something 
and not a mere nothing. 

The fact that nothingness resists every rational attempt to com- 
prehend it does not mean for the existentialists that it does not exist. 
According to Heidegger, we have an emotional proof of the reality 
of nothingness: it is our anxiety. And Sartre is of the same opinion. 

Since Kierkegaard, the fact of anxiety has been the preferred 
theme of existentialists and it constitutes their decisive argument 
against reason. Benjamin Fondane, varying the words of Heidegger, 
says: “Anxiety reveals to us the nothingness, which universal reason 
conceals from us.’”*® 

However the existentialists do not realize that deducing from 
anxiety that nothingness is its cause is itself a logical inference, and 
hence an act of that odious reason. Moreover, this is a logical opera- 
tion which does not imply any certainty, since it is a conclusion from 

18M. Heidegger, Was ist Metaphysik? p. 20. 
14Sartre, L’Etre et le Néant, p. 53. 


15] bid., p. 58. 
16Fondane, Le Lundi, existentiel ... , P: 35, 1945. 
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the effect to the cause. When one sees a house burning one cannot 
conclude from this effect to a single possible cause of it, but only 
to many different possible causes. The same is true for the conclusion 
from the effect of anxiety to its presumable cause, nothingness. Why 
have the existentialists not heeded the Greek philosopher Parmenides, 
who said twenty-five hundred years ago that one can neither know 
nor express that which is not.” 

Asa matter of fact, nothingness is only a grammatical substantive 
expressing a logical relation between concepts, and not at all a desig- 
nation of a substantial being. Identifying linguistic forms with the 
structure of things and seeing the whole of reality through the net- 
work of language, the existentialists have transformed the gramma- 
tical substantive “nothingness” into a metaphysical force which acts 
by neantizing. 

Thus Sartre finishes by saying that nothingness is in the very 
heart of being. He thinks that we are full of what he calls “nega- 
tives,” entities infested with negation. In his little book L’Existen- 
tialisme est un Humanisme, recently published in English under the 
title Existentialism, Sartre deduces human liberty from the simple 
fact that if existence precedes essence, man cannot be determined by 
a previously given human nature. Thus man is free, (p. 36). In 
L’Etre et le Néant this human liberty is deducted from the nothing- 
ness which is in man’s heart and which compels him to make himself 
into something instead of already possessing being (p. 516). For, 
according to Sartre, | am not a professor or soldier in the same sense 
as this table is a table. Professor, soldier, farmer—this is the subject 
which I have to be, which I imagine and from which I am separated 
as the subject is separated from the object, “separated by nothing,” 
says Sartre—but this nothing isolates me from it, so that “I can not be 
it; I can only play at being it.” (p. 99). Thus man, the “being-for- 
itself,” is full of negation. Being not what he is, man is, according to 
Sartre—not submitted to the principle of identity, unlike the “being- 


17Diels, Die Vorsokratiker, Frgm. 5, 8, 6. 
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in-itself,” nature, which, being what it is, does not include any 
negation. 

Besides the “in-itself” and the “for-itself” Sartre studied a third 
region of being: the “being-for-others” (Pour-autrui). In this analysis 
he was deeply influenced by Hegel, affirming that the appearance of 
other individuals, their “glance,” is indispensable to the existence of 
my own consciousness. Shame is a proof of this. I am as I appear to 
other people. 

Strangely enough, among “normal” relations with other people, 
Sartre counts masochism and sadism along with love, hatred, desire. 
He goes as far as to consider them to be manifestations of human 
liberty, since it is the willing victim of a sadistic cruelty who “freely” 
determines the moment in which he will cry for mercy. 

Instead of analyzing those acts towards other people which are 
really essential, because they are building up society, such as colla- 
boration, rivalry, engagements, etc.—Sartre merely states that “they 
all include sexual relations as their skeleton” (p. 477). Then why 
does he repudiate Freud’s pan-sexualism? 

“The ego chooses itself,” said Kierkegaard.** And Sartre declares 
—also in conformity with Heidegger,” that “we ourselves choose our 
being.” Doubtless many readers of Sartre’s little book have been sur- 
prised by this affirmation, since we certainly are not what we want to 
be, but what we must be, as a result of our heredity and other deter- 
mining factors. “Can I choose to be tall if I am short?” asks Sartre 
himself, who, as is well known, is far from being a giant. But in L’Etre 
et le Néant he explains for us that we have to distinguish between 
“the liberty of choice and the liberty of obtaining” (p. 564). This 
passage recalls the story of the poor devil saying to his pal: “I should 
like to have again a chateau of my own in Normandy.” And when his 
pal asks him, “But have you ever had such a chateau?” he answers, 
‘No, but I once wanted to have one.” Of course, he has the “liberty 
of choice.” Does this make him a free man? 


18Gesammelte Werke, 9, 2. 
19H umanisme, p. 49. 
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Another strange doctrine of Sartre’s existentialism is his theory 
of responsibility. As a motto for her novel Le Sang des Autres 
Simone de Beauvoire has chosen the following aphorism of Dostoy- 
evsky: “Everybody is reponsible for everything before everybody.” 
And Sartre affirms that “man is responsible for himself and for all 
men.””’ We ask ourselves: How is this possible? Can I be responsible 
for what I have not chosen? If the Pan-Germans have chosen to dom- 
inate this planet by means of a series of wars of conquest, the average 
Frenchmen is certainly not responsible for these wars he has not 
chosen. But Sartre retorts: Yes, he is responsible, because he chose 
that war! 

“Tf Tam mobilized in war,” writes Sartre, literally “this war is my 
war... I deserve it, because I could have evaded it by suicide or 
desertion. Having not evaded this war, I chose it.” Thus I am “as 
deeply responsible for the war as if I myself had declared it.”” 

In my opinion, this thesis of Sartre perverts the moral meaning 
of the idea of responsibility. “Swmmum jus, summa injuria,’ ““The 
highest justice is the greatest injury,” the Romans said. Likewise we 
may say that when driven to this extreme, the idea of responsibility 
refutes itself. No honest man will try to evade his military obligations 
if his country is implicated in a war for its survival. Are we therefore 
entitled to say that any honest man who complies with his civil duty 
has “chosen” the war and is “responsible” for it, as responsible as 
Hitler was? By this we would mock the ideas of choice and responsi- 
bility. It is a sign of the decadent character of Sartre’s writings that 
so many of the personages of his novels either toy with the idea of 
desertion, or actually carry it out. 

If man’s existence precedes his essence—as Sartre and Heidegger 
affirm—it is obvious that he can not have character. Sartre declares 
bluntly that all the factors determining our behavior—heredity, edu- 
cation, environment, physiological constitution—are nothing but 
“idols of explanation” (p. 645). Only to the glance of other people 


20Humanisme, p. 24. 
21Sartre, L’Etre et le Néant, p. 639/40/41. 
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does a man appear as having a character. But in reality “there are no 
characters—there is nothing but a projection of ourselves” (p. 637). 

Is this original projection of ourselves really unconditioned? If 
Friedemann Bach conceived and carried out the project of being a 
great musician is it true that the genius of his father Johann-Sebastian 
had no influence on this project? It is strange that the whole phil- 
osophy of Sartre is unfolded outside natural determinism in the face 
of the fact that he has not taken into consideration the newer con- 
ceptions of the mechanics of quanta. For when Sartre says that the 
“known object is not affected by knowledge” (p. 678) he seems to 
ignore completely the relations of uncertainty and complementarity 
within the atom as explained by Heisenberg and Bohr. 

Sartre “crowned” his philosophy with a new science which he 
calls “existential psychoanalysis.” If Freud’s empirical psychoanalysis 
attempts to explain our complexes, Sartre’s existential psychoanalysis 
seeks to explain our “original choice.” But Sartre too admits “‘com- 
plexes.” To Freud’s Oedipus complex, Adler’s inferiority complex, 
and Bachelard’s Prometheus complex, Sartre adds his Actaeon com- 
plex. Actaeon was the hunter who bent away the bushes in order to 
see the beauty of Diana as she was taking her bath. Sartre thinks the 
scientist is a hunter who surprises a white nudity, and violates her 
with his glance. 

Another task of Sartre’s existential psychoanalysis is to find out 
the ontological meaning of qualities such as red, yellow, bitter, sour, 
sweetness, viscosity, etc., in order to isolate what he calls their “‘meta- 
physical content” (p. 695). When we say that a man’s shaking hands 
are “viscous,” or when we speak of a “viscous” smile, we believe that 
we are just using a metaphor.“You are wrong,” Sartre says, explain- 
ing to us that viscosity, like any other quality, is an objective nature 
“which transcends the opposition of the psychical and the physical, 
in revealing itself as the ontological expression of the world as a 
whole .. .” (p. 698). To touch a viscous substance means to risk 
being diluted into viscosity, because it is the “absorption of the For- 
itself by the In-itself” (p. 702) or the “revenge of the In-itself.” 
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It seems to me that we are here in the presence of something 
similar to the “material-ontological” sciences which Husserl wanted 
to superimpose upon physical sciences,” and whose merely verbal 
character was revealed willy-nilly by the German woman-phil- 
osopher Hedwig Conrad-Martins’ Realontologie.”* 

But let us not forget that Sartre’s variety of that so-called 
“science” is an “existential psychoanalysis.” He proves it by explain- 
ing to us that the hole is a nothingness which we have to fill with our 
flesh. Therefore the child cannot help putting his fingers in the holes 
of his body. According to Sartre, the hole is the image of emptiness 
in man. “To stop the hole means to make the sacrifice of our body so 
that fullness might exist and the totality of the being-in-itself might 
be saved.” I will stop here because Sartre’s existentialism really be- 
comes too psychoanalytical for me. Let me now expound briefly 
Sartre’s metaphysical conclusions. 

Acording to Sartre, the fundamental project of one of those 
empty envelops with human aspect to which existentialism reduces 
man is to be at the same time “for-itself and “‘in-itself.”” But this means 
to be God. As a matter of fact Sartre declares literally: “To be a man 
means to try to be God” (p. 655). Yet the idea of God is “contra- 
dictory.” Thus man is a “useless passion” (p. 708). 


What ethics does Sartre build up on this metaphysics? “Tf I suppress 
God, the Father,” he writes, “there must be somebody who invents 
the values.’* Thus existentialism is a form of humanism, since it 
makes man the only legislator. 

This attitude of Sartre is not at all original, since Nietzsche de- 
fended the same position sixty years ago. Indeed a large part of the 
European philosophy of values of the last half-century has been a 
series of attempts to base values on some other foundation than divine 
commandments. 


221deen zu einer reinen Phaenomenologie, p. 20. 
23Jabrbuch f. Philosophie und phaenomenlogische Philosophie, Ergaenzungsband 9, 


1929. 
247 ’Existentialisme est un Humanisme, p. 89. 
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Like Nicolai Hartmann, Sartre affirms that man “is the being 
through whom values exist.”*” As soon as man realizes that it is he 
who posits the values, he will not want anything but liberty, since 
liberty is the basis of all values. 

Thus, according to Sartre, ethics is nothing but the use we make 
of our liberty, and consequently he gives to his three books on ethics 
the common title Les Chemins de la Liberté (The Ways of Liberty.) 
These are not a systematic ethics, but a trilogy of novels whose titles 
are: L’Age de Raison (The Age of Discretion), Le Sursis (The Re- 
prieve) and La derniére Chance (The Last Chance). As yet only 
the first two have appeared in French, and only the first in English. 
But it suffices. 

Sartre’s ethics—sit venia verbo—imposes on man only one impera- 
tive: to become free. The hero of his trilogy is Mathieu Delarue. 
When he was seven years old he broke intentionally a 3,o00-year 
old Chinese vase. Looking at the debris with wonderment he said to 
himself: “It is 1 who have done this, and he felt proud of himself and 
liberated from the world.””* It was the first manifestation of his lib- 
erty. The boy told himself: “Some day I shall be tall and free.” “The 
purpose to become free was a bet with himself,” and the rest of his 
life he was “nothing but this bet” (p. 55). 

In my opinion this dream of liberty of Sartre’s hero is nothing but 
an infantile fixation, born of the child’s condition of always having 
to obey and of never being free. The child says to himself: “Today 
I have to submit, but some day I shall be big and free.” And all his 
life the psychopathic person remains fixated at this immature level 
of self-development. Viewed from this angle of Adler’s individual 
psychology, Sartre’s whole moral ideal appears as a kind of psycho- 
logical infantilism. 

During his whole life the adult Mathieu keeps preparing himself 
for his “free act.” In order to be free, after seven years he abandons 
his mistress when she becomes pregnant. For the same reason he re- 


25LEtre et le Néant, p. 722. 
26L.’Age de Raison, p. 35. 
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fuses all political engagements. Professor of philosophy at a French 
junior college, who writes novels—just as does Mr. Sartre himself— 
Mathieu Delarue spends his life in Parisian night clubs, in company 
with two of his former students, Boris and his blonde sister Ivich, 
children of Russian immigrants. This strange professor of philosophy 
and Boris, who is a student of philosophy at the Sorbonne, use a vo- 
cabulary of unbelievable vulgarity. The young student of philosophy 
manifests his “liberty” by stealing systematically all kinds of valuable 
objects in Parisian shops, as he says, “in order to maintain contact 
with reality.” In these robberies the main thing he takes into con- 
sideration is their “technical difficulty.” 

The type of student from a good family, who steals not by need 
but in order to have his sport, is not new. We find him in Jean Coc- 
teau’s Les Enfants terribles.*" What was Delarue’s reaction when he 
learned about his beloved pupil’s robberies? Sartre says that “he 
sneered with indulgence.” Let us not forget that Delarue is a profes- 
sor of ethics. “After all,” we are told, “Boris was free .. . there could 
be neither right nor wrong unless he invented them.””** This is one of 
the consequences of a normless ethics. 

Finally the professor of philosophy Delarue manifests his “‘liber- 
ty” in stealing five thousand francs from a woman who sings in night 
clubs so that he can pay the fees for an operation for an abortion on 
his mistress. Otherwise he would have to marry her and he would 
not be “free.” 

For several years I had the honor to give courses of philosophy 
at the Sorbonne, but I have to say that I have never met among my 
colleagues and pupils such corrupt and degenerated individuals as 
this professor Delarue and his student Boris. They were all the most 
decent and learned people. I deny the realistic character of Sartre’s 
existentialistic novels. 

The existential psychoanalysis tries to explain why certain people 
are attracted by some qualities and others by other qualities. In this 
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sense we have also to ask why M. Sartre and the queen of existential- 
ism, Madame de Beauvoir, are so much attracted by the quality of 
viscosity. In spite of having it in L’Etre et le Néant as a kind of 
devilish quality, Sartre describes in his novels with the most repug- 
nant details all kinds of viscous human excretions. In the novels of 
Sartre and Simone Beauvoir everybody vomits and this activity as 
well as its results are described with phenomenological exactness. 
Ivich, Delarue’s beloved girl student, is drunk again. Her professor 
takes her home from the night club in a taxi, and on the way she 
vomits. Sartre writes: “A slightly bitter smell of vomit escaped from 
her mouth, so pure, Mathieu passionately breathed in that odor.” 

It would be difficult to find in world literature a more perverse 
and repugnant phrase. There was, in the 18th century, a French 
writer and philosopher, Retif de la Bretonne. Being a filthy individual, 
he was nicknamed “the Rousseau of the gutter.” I think that his exis- 
tentialist colleague, Mathieu Delarue, would deserve the nickname, 
“the Kierkegaard of the gutter.” Sartre calls his doctrine “philosophy 
of nausea.” He is right—especially as far as the reader is concerned. 

In the second novel of “The Ways of Liberty” (Le Sursis) Sartre 
gives a picture of the France of 1938, the time of Munich. In this 
book Delarue no longer knows what to do with his liberty. “I am 
free for nothing;” he declares. Mobilized, he has to join his unit, but 
he asks himself: “Shall I take the train? This has no importance. To 
go away, to remain, to desert: these acts would not involve my liber- 
ty” (p. 286). Hunting the idol of liberty as a goal in itself, he has 
sunk into nihilism. 

Since the last volume of Les Chemins de la Liberté has not yet 
been published we do not know what will be Delarue’s final destiny. 
We presume that Delarue will become a hero of the French resist- 
ance, like John Blomart, the hero of Simone de Beauvoir’s novel, Le 
Sang des Autres, who fights the Germans because he says to himself: 
“We exist only when we are acting.”** But thousands of heroic mem- 
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bers of the French resistance movement have done the same, without 
having found their motives in the philosophy of a German Nazi 
professor. 

With real frenzy Sartre’s Les Chemins de la Liberté describes the 
most repugnant aspects of life: boundless sexuality, masturbation, 
homosexuality, use of narcotics, vomiting, excreting, etc. It is a gen- 
uine cacophony of filth. Le Sursis is not literature, it is pornography. 
It is a document of moral decline, of decadence. And France proves 
its sound instincts in denying more and more any solidarity with 
this form of existentialism. 

People have compared the systems of classic philosophy with stars 
which are too distant to enlighten our terrestrial existence. However, 
this classic philosophy at least allows us to raise our eyes to the height 
of ideals, instead of blinding them with the mud of existentialism. 


Report on Man 


BY 


CONSTANTIN BRUNNER 


TRANSLATED BY ABRAHAM SUHL 


Prefatory Note: The following is the/translation of an abridged chapter from 
an unpublished work with the telling title Man Unmasked by the late 
German-Jewish philosopher Constantin Brunner who died an exile on Aug- 
ust 27, 1937, the eve of his 75th birthday, at The Hague. However much his 
experience with Nazism may have accented the ideas brought forth here 
under the pretext of giving an expert’s opinion on that strange animal “man,” 
the ideas themselves are only an application of the author’s general philo- 
sophical system expounded already in the beginning of our century, of the 
“Three Faculties of Thought,” i.e., relative or practical thought, absolute or 
spiritual thought, and fictitiously absolute or superstitious thought. In this 
manner the following lines might also serve as a kind of introduction to this 
important philosopher hitherto almost unknown in America. 


ABRAHAM SUHL 


. .. Man’s strong need for companionship is not sufficiently sup- 
ported by an equally strong sense of fairness. A basic inner weak- 
ness drives him to injustice in word and deed. Because of this, society 
feels continually insecure, as if it suffered from an intrinsic structural 
defect. In short, it must be said of man that a just soul and an unjust 
soul co-exist in him. He presents the former to the public view as if 
it were his only, his natural one. The other which is truly natural to 
him, is hidden behind masks. In order to conceal his impulses to- 
wards evil, even from himself, he gilds them over by paying lip ser- 
vice to the loftiest idealism. In this way, he attempts to return into 
the state of mind which makes him happiest: namely, to that un- 
trammeled self-love which, failing to distinguish between right and 
wrong, allows for an orgy of ever-glowing egoism. 
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He believes himself to be the good and just man; he becomes in- 
toxicated with his own nobility, and is deeply convinced that his 
idlest flatterer is the only person capable of evaluating his great 
worth. Everything he does and is, is right. And this is the fellow 
who, at best, teeters dangerously on the borderline between right and 
wrong; who often does wrong, and isn’t even in his right mind. For 
he lies, he says that which is not. And he lies not only with the con- 
scious aim to betray others; if he did merely this, we could still call 
him sane, insofar as he is aware of his own falsehood. But he fools 
himself preposterously too. His soul turns and twists a thousand times 
and puts on a thousand masks so that he need not know himself. He 
will not recognize his sins, and recognizing, give up sinning. But far 
worse and unquestionably insane is her superstitious, maddened self- 
deception which causes him to imagine things which don’t and never 
can exist. And this too because he is so obsessed by his egoism. 

Like all other animals, man knows only this one master: egoism. 

The difference lies in that man represents the instrument on 
which egoism, using its consummate skill, plays against itself. His 
life is too rich with possibilities, and when he bites off a bigger piece 
than he can chew, he thinks and acts toward his own destruction. 
Thus we perceive with the greatest amazement, that this self-love of 
his is warped and distorted. Egoism in itself is sensible enough. It has 
its justifications, its functions, its proprieties—even its beauty and 
sweetness. This is true also of human egoism. But can we, therefore, 
let man’s egoism pass for good sense without further questioning? 
No, we cannot, for the moment he exercises his egocentric urges, 
he obviously drives them to excess. All the other animals are content 
to be themselves. When they experience a lack, it is a real lack. They 
are genuinely hungry. But man, who rarely feels any real hunger, 
is unsatisfied even when he has enough or too much. He knows the 
egoism that has and still desires, that desires even while it possesses. 
He is the poorest of all animals, the one with the greatest number of: 
desires; and he finds life insufferable when there is nothing left to be 
desired. He is the animal which does have possessions, and just be- 
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cause of that immediately becomes the animal of luxury and develops 
a multitude of habits to which he clings as if they were natural needs, 
although they only coddle him, and rob him of the strength needed 
to endure the inescapable vicissitudes of life. His egoism, ever lust- 
ing for stimulation, makes him indulge in pleasures, too strong for 
him to take, and he must pay for these with many regrets, with deep- 
ened grief and pain. And it gives birth to abysmal vices in him, Nev- 
ertheless man claims that he is perfect in justice, virtue, and remains 
so even when in the midst of doing wrong. 

And just as much as he evades the laws of justice, he tries to evade 
the laws of nature. He who is after all nothing better than a man, 
claims to be more than an animal. He sins against nature, tries to play 
one trick after another upon her, most especially by deluding him- 
self that he is no longer an animal. In him, he imagines, nature has 
been cancelled somehow. He wants to be, he firmly believes himself 
to be, something different from what he is—this thief who steals him- 
self—and where does he take his abducted self? He takes it out of 
reality into insanity; in fact into three major insanities. This overbear- 
ing escapist from nature—how can he help but wander into madness? 

Thus he strives to flee from nature with his Thinking (i.e. his 
knowing). The Metaphysician in him imagines to have a “Free 
Knowing” for the purpose of grasping the things. As if he could 
really grasp a single thing, in reality his understanding is nothing but 
a function within the sphere of his life, to which belongs self-preser- 
vation by means of understanding, i.e., orientation in a world which 
appears to him as a world of things. But since that which appears to 
him as a material thing is not really a thing, as he himself is not a 
thing in absolute reality—how could he understand and grasp that 
which is not (absolutely) real? How could he penetrate into the 
“Gnner reality of nature’? No matter how much man tries to “pene- 
trate,” nature cannot show anything but its outer aspects to the rela- 
tive visualizing of man’s Knowing.—Here we have the first impor- 
tant point about his sick, demented pattern of thought. To mistake 
one thing for another; to confuse consciousness of self-preservation 
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(which makes him, relatively, a thing among things) with cognizance 
of an absolute reality, is to suffer from an illusion—insanity. It is il- 
lusory thinking caused by a lack of equilibrium between emotion and 
intellect. Here emotion means the sum total of egoism and its world, 
the whole thought pattern of egoism; as the egoist’s thinking is never 
free from effect, his thinking is always feeling, knowing, willing, all 
rolled in one; it is, therefore, always egoistic thought of self-interest. 
Those who take this relative world, created by our egoism, for real, 
think just as incorrectly as the mental patient who thinks that he is 
Christ and the insane asylum is the Kingdom of Heaven, in which, 
to be sure, there are devils (certain doctors and attendants). 

Or he tries to escape from nature as an Agent and declares him- 
self a moral being. Since an infallibly accurate portrayal of the egoist 
with morals was given us by Shakespeare who knew him best, we 
restrict ourselves to two remarks. First, that man degrades himself 
by denying his egoism and by being ashamed of it; and second, that 
with all his alleged morality he could not exist even for a single min- 
ute without the coercion exerted upon him by the state and without 
the threat of impending punishment. He is being disciplined more 
severely than he disciplines his “naughty, as yet morally undevel- 
oped” children, who, by the way, are remarkably quick in finding 
other children naughty and immoral. (Man takes the disgrace of hav- 
ing to live under such constant coercive supervision as no other ani- 
mal requires, as a matter of course. In his frame of mind where emo- 
tion dominates intellect, he knows so little shame that even in his 
state prison—for the state is a prison where the devil is used to rid him 
from the devil—he brags, believe it or not, that his morality, justice, 
and goodness are the products of his Free Will!) This constitutes his 
second major insanity: that he mistakes his egoism for a moral in- 
stinct, the existence of which he acknowledges in his race as a whole, 
but which he denies in each of his fellow men, and in entire groups, 
at every possible opportunity. Thus he refuses to allow them their 
natural egoism. He is such an egoist that he wants to conquer nature 
7 all other human beings. The natural disposition in others doesn’t 
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count, doesn’t merit the slightest consideration. They must be as he 
wants them and as he can make use of them. 

The third major insanity—arising likewise from emotion over- 
balancing intellect—consists in hallucinatory thinking; in the fiction 
of causes, in the belief that factually non-existent forces do exist and 
that these forces influence his life. He develops a fancy that there 
are beings even higher than man. How is that? Is it possible that he 
is capable of a single unselfish sentiment? We shall soon see which 
way the wind blows. Egoist stays egoist! No matter how gigantic the 
world may seem to him, he cannot escape the notion that such an 
amazing being as he is, is the only thing that really matters in it, and 
if he must recognize the presence of higher beings, he does so from 
fear (fear of God! ). He calls them “Lord,” (Tu solus dominus), but 
actually, they are his servants, whom he induces to obedience by 
adulation, whom he reproaches and even punishes when they do not 
do his pleasure. (In their more primitive stages all religious cults had 
provisions for the “punishment” of their “Lords.”) Basically they 
exist only for his sake, and he recognizes them for his sake only. 
These higher beings, who have nothing in mind but him (because 
they are figments of his mind) are high and mighty supermen, magic 
substances, unimaginable non-entities, decked out with human attri- 
butes (so that he can visualize them). They have deliberately de- 
scended to the earth for the express purpose of helping him fulfil all 
his desires; even his most passionate, his most absurd desire, that of 
getting away from nature with all of his life. Of course, this greed 
for life will turn out to have been right. He will enter upon an eternal 
life, free from all fetters and miseries, unburdened by the worries of 
self-preservation, the moment he dies. 

There is something profound in every insanity; a good insanity 
has nothing to match it in the whole world. The very madness of 
man’s superstition is his truth, is the egoistic analogue of the Spirit, is 
man’s union with the One Being! That is why this madness makes 
for intoxicating elements in his thinking. He always looks upon other 
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egoists as enemies of truth, and he, the savior of truth, cries murder 
against them. That’s how confused, how cowardly and false he is! 
What about his relationship with truth, for which he claims to 
have an insatiable longing, which he so hotly pursues to every cranny 
and crevice? His deranged egoism has destroyed it. Because of that, 
to him truth remains a mystery, to which his egoism is supposed to 
find the key, for it is his self-interest upon which he reflects, even 
when in search of truth. He says that truth will set him free, but 
what he means is that truth will be the redeemer which delivers him 
from nature and liberates his egoism, freeing it from evil, and bring- 
ing about the fulfilment of all his desires. Actually he doesn’t love 
truth at all. He fears it rather, and the wish to escape from nature, is 
fundamentally a wish to escape truth. Stubbornly thinking his ego- 
ism, he believes that he belongs to himself alone. Truth is destruction 
of this egoism. For the egoist does not belong to himself; as a thing 
‘among things he belongs to the totality of the world of things. He 
does not belong to his “Self,” to his “belly-self.” His existence is part 
and parcel of the universal world of (thing)-motion. He has a thor- 
ough give-and-take relationship with this world to which he is open 
in all directions. Nothing is in his separate existence, everything is 
in the totality of existence. Then, what exactly is his existence? It is 
the fiery blossoms of the invisible tree of the world, all the stars, and 
all the invisible beyond, the all and one of the whole world. In this 
all and one existence of the world of motion, the human body is a 
“moment” of motion, and the human ego is that “moment” thinking 
itself, insofar as it must serve in temporarily maintaining itself. The 
truth is that man in an absolute sense, is Spirit; which his relative ego 
perceives as the world of motion. However, he sticks to the basic lie 
that helps his egoistic consciousness balk against truth, against the 
truth of absolute existence as well as against the truth that he has the 
status of being a relative thing in the “all and one” of motion. That 
is why the thought that he must die arouses such amazement in him. 
That is why he refuses to die and madly tries to grasp at immortality. 
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More than anything else, he wants to endure in this world of flux 
and decay. Permanence is the maximum of all his desires. For it he 
searches even more passionately than for happiness. 

This is the deepest root of his egoistic struggle against the nature 
of motion, against relativity, and against truth. He cannot compre- 
hend this cardinal fact about his ego: that it is nothing but that which 
thinks his “moment” of (thing-) motion, making him a thing among 
things. Egoist that he is, he wants to belong to himself, and to bend 
truth to the uses of his egoism. 

If we look more closely, we see that he cannot find truth because 
he hasn’t the collectedness to look for and recognize it; he has for- 
gotten what man really and truly is; that man is not only relative, 
but also absolutely is. After all, we are not merely men, but truly 
that which has become man in us. Only those who retain a sense of 
the absolute, who search with a feeling for discovery, will ever find 
what they have basically never lost. But the egoist has lost that sense. 
The bottom has dropped out of him and he sees only his present ego, 
just as the butterfly is a butterfly and has forgotten that it was once 
a caterpillar. He cannot find the truth because he has an image of 
what to look for. Instead of unegoistic introspection which would 
lay his inner being open to him, he has the egoistic image (all images 
are egoistic), which makes him remain external to himself, an appari- 
tion of the relative world of motion. For the truth—the truth must 
also wear the face of his egoism and of its world. So truth is de- 
scribed on the “warrant of arrest” with which he tries to track it 
down, and he finds what, as a seeker of the truth he ought not find. 
His warrant names truth in terms of its significance. But meaning, 
significance is human and can, therefore, only be relative and egoistic. 
That truth has no significance; that it has no image to flash upon our 
consciousness; that it is not a “relatum’” for relation; that it is not a 
“moment” of egoism; that it assumes meaning only through the 
modification of egoism, through introspection penetrating egoism 
and giving us remoteness from egoism—only the amantes dei can 
know these things. They experience spiritual modification—that in- 
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comparable transformation, that inner reconstruction of the per- 
sonality, which not only renders their egoism sensible, but makes 
them disposed to transcend it altogether. That is to say, it makes them 
think, or rather it restores their recollection for the absolute, real 
essence of existence. The egoist, on the other hand, cannot think. 
Thought in him has fallen victim to self-preservation, to the absurdi- 
ties of his utterly selfish ego. 

The wisdom of introspective reflection, aware of the purely ego- 
istic character of verbal expression, rises, like the bird from the earth, 
from the prose of relativity to truth and essentiality, to rest there 
in silence, while the egoist, with the loquacity peculiar to his egoism, 
must needs squeeze out a description of truth. And what does he talk 
about? Himself, of course! What else can one expect him to talk 
about, when he talks about the truth? When, for example, he calls 
the truth “God,” he is merely describing it in his own image, and 
according to his own consciousness, making it an ego-God, a God 
imagined as an everlasting ego; and this absurd God of his heaven he 
describes as the truth! Instead of the spiritual inner light and recol- 
lection of being the truth, to him the truth is a being outside, beyond. 

He experiences truth only in the form of egoistic superstition. 
But when truth and self-interest cannot be lumped together and 
when the “Lord God” refuses to be his servant, he and his egoism 
retire to nature and float in the calmer waters of his superstitious be- 
lief in the world of materials or things. Then he becomes the man 
of engineering and science. And those who didn’t know it hereto- 
fore, now see that superstition is inherent not in the God-idea, but in 
man himself. Thus science brings him to the same conclusion as re- 
ligion; or rather he brings science to it. If he formerly believed that 
God, the ego-monster, creates everything out of nothing, he knows 
now, with sure calm knowledge, that nature, the it-monster, creates 
everything out of nothing. (The system of empty atoms.) So now he 
wants to look into nature’s cards in order to find bow everything is 
done. Thus it’s obvious, that God, the maker, is not an historically 
evolved, or passing fancy of his imagination. Assuming other forms, 
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the God again arises as essential in man’s egoistic mental pattern. 
Now he attributes his own thoughts to “the nature of things,” just 
as much as he formerly attributed them to God. His nothing and his 
all are both the creation of his relative, ego-materialistic thinking, 
while true thought takes its standpoint beyond the “all” and the 
“nothing,” in the spirit. Since the contradictions of science mean 
just as little to him as those of religion, he clings to the reality of 
“things” in spite of the emptiness, the nothing of atoms, and thinks 
he can approach truth with his knowledge of things, but grieves be- 
cause he understands only little, although he is sure that he constantly 
progresses in understanding more and more of the truth. He remains 
fundamentally religious and metaphysical: religious, in respect to the 
world of things, which, in his opinion, had to be made in some fash- 
ion (by the Maker or by themselves) ; and metaphysical, with regard 
to his knowledge, which he takes for a cognitive knowledge of things 
rather than a knowledge of motion, his share of motion thinking it- 
self in him, his relative apprehension of the absolute. For all its talk 
about relativity, his science doesn’t grasp what means: relativity of 
things. It is not able to repeat this after philosophy: that things neither 
were made nor exist, that it is only the relative approach of our ego- 
ism that perceives oneness as a multiplicity of things. Only the One 
truly existing essence can be truly thought, while our relative being 
can only be represented, visualized for the practical purpose of self- 
preservation. And man is also ever the moralist. In short, the entire 
human animal, with all his metaphysical bunk about understanding, 
with his religion, and with his morals is nothing but sin, sin against 
nature, an attempt to escape nature with his egoism torn by the tri- 
dent of superstition. Man is the animal which, prevented from self- 
knowledge by superstition, can neither be honest—or even suspect 
that it is not honest toward itself. The fictions of his egoism become 
more important to him than egoism itself. He finds his greatest honor 
and importance in the pretenses he makes for himself and others. 
Don’t you dare meddle with his mortality! Please, note exactly what 
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he himself notes: not the egoistic mechanism, but the moralistic 
ringing of the bell! 

His all-embracing moralistic inconsiderateness, his falsity, malice, 
gluttony, and greed make him the most hated and feared among his 
fellow animals. How man came by such a character, seems difficult 
to explain. The rumors about his origin (simple, but honest hairy 
ancestors living on trees) shed not the faintest light upon the ques- 
tion. His talents would be laudable enough if he did not drown the 
best of them in babble and scholasticism, in the nothingness of his 
self-righteousness and self-importance. Then too, prompted by char- 
acteristic lack of self-discipline, he often puts them to bad use. He 
invented invention as his blessing and his curse. By means of his mag- 
nificent inventions he has created such wealth and power as threaten 
to choke him. He becomes smarter at inventing all the time—but he 
gains nothing in contentment, since his desires always expand beyond 
his means. It seems almost as if his artifices make him so remote from 
nature that they threaten his very life. 

In the beginning, man’s life was a desperate struggle with nature 
and its monsters, the giant animals. Will he fight his death struggle 
with technical science, the monster which he himself produced, and, 
like Merlin, fall victim to his own magic? Perhaps life has become 
overloaded with too much dead mechanism. It’s possible too, that 
man will perish through an invention, before his natural life span 
elapses and that he will even blow up his planet. It’s bad enough, that 
he, the animal with possessions and powers tending to expansion, 
directs his talents chiefly toward possession and power. This—and the 
claims of his vanity and honor—involves him in endless strife with his 
own kind, destroys his peace and endangers his very life. Other ani- 
mals fight in earnest with their own kind only about matters of love. 
Nevertheless we must acknowledge man’s outstanding cleverness, 
shrewdness, ability, and flexibility, through which he ranks second 
only to the spider and the bee. But consider his dishonesty, his ob- 
session with himself; his credulity; consider the satanic marriage 
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between superstition and egoism in him, which seduces him to sor- 
cery (in religion, pedagogy, and medicine); consider his two souls, 
one of which believes the other’s lies, consider the hypocrisy, the 
envy, and the hatred that hurts as much as it pleases him; consider 
the mania for quarrelling (he, as the “good one,” needs and finds al- 
ways the feeling that he was provoked) ; consider his arrogance, his 
luxury (he calls it culture)—and it becomes evident that he is the 
lowest of all animals. 


“INDIAN LAMENT” 
(Dvorak) 


Sister M. Bernetra Quinn, O.S.F. 


She is gone to tangle her hair with the roots of the lotus. 
She is quieter now than the linden in the gray 
Preamble to storm . . . and he, my son and my hunter, 
Has given his hard, resilient flesh to the crow. 

Only I am forbidden to go— 

I alone cannot go. 


The tumult of mourning comes up like a summer tornado 
Twisting and conelike, it winds me about with its roar. 
Beyond come the deer to drink at the river but bring me 
No lust of pursuit as before— 

O happy before! 


I will stay by the riverbank listening, watching the current, 
Holding the arrow plucked out of my hunter’s heart; 

And wait till the whispered chimes of her summons draw me, 
And scarcely breathe till I hear the crunch of his heel. . . 
They will come for me here where I kneel, 

Where in sorrow I kneel. 


. 


Laying the Ghost of Behaviorism 


BY 


ROBERT F. CREEGAN 


A tstosr NO ONE will admit that he is a beha- 
viorist nowadays, but the ghost of behaviorism is very lively. It is the 
spirit animating a large proportion of contemporary researches and 
theories in all the sciences of man—psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology and the rest. All too flattering would be the attribution of this 
potent spirit’s origin to the writings of John B. Watson, the behavior- 
istic psychologist. The latter’s statements about man and his place in 
nature were rather symptomatic of a mood than in any sense creative. 
Nevertheless the very indiscretions of the American behavioristic 
psychologists in the 1920’s momentarily did unmask the spirit of 
much of the times, an epoch of which the 1920’s constitute only a 
fraction . It is philosophically interesting that by the mid-thirties al- 
most every responsible student of human nature had dissociated him- 
self from this spirit, thus starkly revealed. Emotionally, or in regard 
to the theory of values, perhaps, Watsonian behaviorism was unac- 
ceptable. The question remains whether there was ever any intellecu- 
ally definitive refutation of it. To the present writer, at any rate, it 
seems as if our sciences of man still proceed on the basis of essentially 
behavioristic presuppositions in practice, presuppositions which for 
the most part seem fallacious or, insofar as not fallacious, at least 
unnecessary. 

Today no one is so foolish as to assert that consciousness is in 
every sense unreal since all the data of science are, in the first instance, 
entertained in the conscious experience of some observer. Paradoxi- 
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cally, there is still a very widespread belief that, nevertheless, so- 
called subjective facts are less accessible to science than are so-called 
objective facts, This fallacious belief seems to depend upon a confu- 
sion between two contexts, that of naive common sense, on the one 
hand, as against that of critical science, on the other hand. From the 
naive standpoint the object, for example an orange, which four peo- 
ple observe is the same datum for all four observers, while the inner 
feelings about the orange are unique and private, accessible only to 
the respective observers as individuals. The other three observers 
see the same orange that I do, but only I am aware of my feelings 
about it. Critical science points out, however, that each observer has 
a unique position in the space-time order. It points out that my ex- 
perience of the contents of a certain locus is different from your 
experience of those contents, because I have a different position in re- 
lation to that locus. The contents of any locus become available to 
science as a social endeavor only when a protocol statement is made. 
Hence all data, whether of a subjective or of the objective sort, are 
mediated for science as a social endeavor by (oral or graphic) verbal 
behavior. The behavioristically inclined criticize and occasionally 
sneer at the naive or common sense statement of things so far as most 
issues are concerned, yet they seem to prefer the pre-critical formula- 
tion of the relative scientific status of subjective as against objective 
data. Hence they are both inconsistent and, on this particular point, 
primitive or pre-critical. 

The assertion that the problem of the relationship between body 
and mind is a pseudo-problem, dependent as a problem upon the sur- 
vival of outmoded verbal habits, is based upon the behaviorist’s as- 
sumption that all persons who are interested in this problem assume 
that the relationship in question must belong to the class of relation- 
ships which may be discovered between different bodies in Euclidian 
space. Once in history, mind was thought to be composed of a recon- 
dite, space-occupying matter. But it is very doubtful that any student 
of the mind-body problem today states the problem in the terms 
appropriate to any such primitive assumption. The behaviorists might 
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say at this juncture, though, that entities which do not occupy space 
in no sense exist, and that the names for such entities are words which 
have no reference, and that hence the mind-body problem is still a 
pseudo-problem, even although mind be not conceived in substantial- 
istic terms. Are all the problems about the relationships between 
logical entities, such as numbers, therefore pseudo-problems? But it 
may be said that a mind has always been conceived as a particular 
rather than as being a universal. Well then, is the problem of the rela- 
tionship between a particular past event and a particular present event 
a pseudo-problem, solely because the past event occupies no position 
in space? Is the problem of the relationship between Euclidian and 
non-Euclidian spaces a pseudo-problem? But that deals with univer- 
sals? Well, again, is the problem of the relationship between my sub- 
jective space and physical space a pseudo-problem?* No, there are 
meaningful, and scientifically important problems which may be 
classified under the general heading of the problem of the relationship 
between body and mind. The behaviorist in criticizing primitive 
conceptions sometimes forgets how primitive, relatively speaking, are 
his own conceptions. A behaviorist is a behaviorist because he is too 
sophisticated to state the mind-body problem in the savage’s language, 
but is insufficiently sophisticated to state it in scientific language. 
Equally fallacious is the opinion that there is no problem about 
mind and body because the problem has been solved. Sometimes it is 
said that mind is a function of the body and that this is the solution. 
When the behaviorist is asked to enlarge upon this statement, he 
invariably resorts to analogies. A familiar and typical, hence im- 
portant, analogy is expressed by the statement that mind is a function 
of the body as time-telling is a function of the clock. This statement, 
of course, is based upon a projective into the clock, of meanings en- 
joyed by the observer’s mind or in the observer’s experience. True, 
the mere motion of the clock hands around the face of the clock is a 
function of the mechanism. But my conscious experience does not 


1James T. Culbertson, at any rate, in developing his so-called physical theory of sen- 
sations, has done some very intricate mathematical work towards an empirical solution to 
the problem, stated in terms similar to these. 
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appear as mere motion. There are meanings for me in it, and hence 
on these terms the original analogy is not sufficiently pertinent to be 
of any value to explain, or help me comprehend, the relationship be- 
tween my mind and my body. Only if the clock mechanism genera- 
ted meanings would the analogy cover the mind-body problem, but 
the clock mechanism generates meaning for me only insofar as I 
project upon the motions which it does generate certain meanings 
which arise in the first place in my mind when it confronts the clock. 

Another fallacy resides in the belief that the mind-body problem 
is pseudo because it has béen solved in principle, if not in actuality. 
Some behaviorists say that if we knew all about the brain the problem 
would be solved. But once upon a time they asserted that if we knew 
all about certain parts of the brain the problem would be solved. 
When it was discovered that the so-called higher behavioral func- 
tions, particularly verbal functions, were not so closely and irrevoca- 
bly correlated with the specific brain areas, it was said that reference 
must be made to the brain as a whole. Already there are signs of re- 
treat toward the belief that we shall have to know all about the whole 
organism before the mind-body problem is actually solved. After 
that, society or even the whole universe may be invoked, and prob- 
ably should be invoked even at this stage of our quest to discover the 
relationship between mind and body.’ No, it is not true that any 
problem is solved in principle until at least many of its details are 
solved in fact. To date no homogeneity in order has been discovered 
between the contents of experience, or of any part of experience, and 
events of any class in the brain of any of its parts. So it is safe to say, 
with a thinker like Driesch, that if there be any solution in prin- 
ciple of the mind-body problem, it is not the type of solution that the 
behaviorists have in mind. In this connection it must also be said that 
the fallacy of solution on a baseless principle is committed not only 
in regard to the mind-body problem but also in regard to many of 
the particular facts of behavior. Positing a locus for a desired solu- 


2G. H. Mead stated over a decade ago that the problem of mind can be solved only 
through the application of social categories. : 
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tion is often taken as equivalent to final demonstration that certain 
connections exist in reality. The pious hope that differences in per- 
sonal temperaments will be explicable in terms of endocrinological 
differences is a case in point, all too reminiscent of the Greco-Roman 
attempt to explain differences in character by means of the doctrine 
of humours, such as black bile, spleen and the like. 

There may be a sense in which the mind-body problem actu- 
ally is a pseudo-problem, but that sense evidently eludes the lively 
but obtuse ghost of behaviorism. The problem is certainly a serious 
problem for us, but it may nevertheless be an artificial problem in a 
cosmic context and, in that sense, may be pseudo. That is, a possible 
artificiality of the mind-body problem is bound up with the limita- 
tions of human perspectives. The contents of subjective experience 
seem to be only the indices of the course of such processes as reason- 
ing and creative imagination, rather than actually being the processes. 
Such indices are at most only fragments of the total processes. Simi- 
larly our sensory awarenesses are at most only fragments of the total 
processes. Similarly our sensory awareness of objective nature may 
provide us only with very partial samples of its processes, and these 
samples may be samples of only a few among many types of process.° 
If the subjective and the objective order are basically one order, then, 
the nature of that order will transcend alike our mentalistic categories 
and our physicalistic categories. Both the given structure of con- 
sciousness and the inferred structure of the universe of physics may 
be, as it were, surface structures. Hence the mind-body dichotomy 
which constitutes for us a serious problem may be, metaphysically 
speaking, a pseudo-dichotomy. Scientifically speaking, however, it 
is a real dichotomy.* 

The behavioristic viewpoint in the sciences of man often involves 
a confusion between the structure of behavior and the results of 


8It seems wise to assume, with a thinker like von Uxkiill, that the “space plan” of human 
worlds, while affording a matrix for more types of reality than does that of the worlds 
of earthworms, may still be primitive enough to introduce many ambiguities into an order 
of things which in its own integrity “cancels” all of them. 

4FJence the behavioristic statement that the dichotomy is pseudo is a metaphysical state- 
ment, but based on a cruder metaphysical position than the one here suggested. 
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behavior. This confusion is the fundamental basis for the assertion 
that only a quantitative, not a qualitative, difference may be discov- 
ered between the two traits of any two persons. If a genius scores 
two hundred arbitrary units on a test, and a moron scores fifty units 
on the test, then a difference between the performances of the two 
isa hundred and fifty test units, and hence there is a quantitive differ- 
ence. Yet the behaviors which produced the respective results may 
have differed in numerous respects which are incomparable on any 
dimension of quantitative variations, and certain structural charac- 
teristics might exist in one behavior and not exist in the other beha- 
vior in any degree. 

Incidentally, the great dogma of American psychology concern- 
ing individual differences is probably entirely fallacious in the light 
of the above observations. That is the dogma which assures us that 
any type of behavioral trait is “normally distributed” in a large, 
homogeneous population. The dogma is correct insofar as it assures 
us that men are not equal in any trait, that nature is aristocratic, as it 
were. But the dogma is incorrect insofar as it would convince us that 
the inequalities between men are quantitive only. Between ego-wor- 
ship and altruism, for example, there is other than a difference in 
degree, and between social altruism and a theocentric affective atti- 
tude there is other than a difference of degree. Only confusion of 
behavior with its results, on the one hand, and a confusion between 
the categories of science and the things to which they are applied, on 
the other hand, could lead to the conclusion that such differences in 
affective structure are quantitative or non-dimensional differences. 
There are modes of experience which are entirely unrealized in cer- 
tain life-quests but which have a dominating directive influence in 
others. A society which denies qualitative differences between life 
experiences will resign its unifying purposes in favor of an average 
purpose. And the average purpose, while being inane in quality, will 
show a conspicuous lack of foresight in the policies it shapes. Equali- 
tarianism, whether defended by means of the thesis that nearly all 
members of a certain race are superior, or defended by means of the 
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thesis that nearly all persons, regardless of race, differ only quantita- 
tively, leads straight to cultural degeneration and political catas- 
trophe.* Any doctrine which makes a society blind to strictly indi- 
vidual differences in all their dimensions is both fallacious and socially 
dangerous. 

The results or products of behavior may themselves differ quali- 
tatively. The difference between a Beethoven symphony and the 
humming of a five year old child could be regarded as a difference 
between the number of sounds emitted in each five minute period. A 
more sophisticated analysis might contrast the ranges of pitch in the 
two productions. That difference would still be quantitative. Har- 
monic analysis would show an admittedly qualitative difference in 
this case unless it were said that a score of zero in respect to a parti- 
cular characteristic is still a score, and shows the existence, again “in 
principle,” of that characteristic within the thing measured. 

Certain statements about the similarity between man and the 
animals rest on similar confusions. John B. Watson somewhere stated 
that no new principles are needed by the student of behavior when 
he proceeds from the study of the amoeba to the study of man. On 
the same logic no new principles are needed in proceeding from the 
study of projectiles to the study of man. In the circus, human beings 
have been used as projectiles, and the same principles of physics apply 
to the analysis of the course through space of a human body which 
has been propelled by a powerful spring as those which apply to a 
similarly propelled block of wood. The description of anything will 
only be as complex as the descriptive categories which one has used 
allow. There is the constant danger that one will project upon a com- 
plex object categories which are inapplicable to its own structure. 
There is also the constant danger that one will apply categories too 
simple for the formulation of the relationships which actually obtain 
within the object. Those who apply the same categories to man and 
the amoeba, man and the rat, or even man and the ape, may be correct 


8The waging of aggressive wars which cannot be won, and the state of unpreparedness 
for probable defensive wars, eventuating in undue sacrifices of life, are piquant examples 
in modern history of such catastrophes. 
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in what they include in their comparisons and contrasts, while being 
very much mistaken in assuming that what they have excluded is of 
less importance, not only for philosophy, but also for the prediction 
of any specific bit of behavior. 

Another behavioristic fallacy is the genetic fallacy. This fallacy 
springs from the confusion of historical analysis with dynamical 
analysis. Sometimes the statement of the origin of a personal charac- 
teristic is equated with a statement of its present function in personal 
behavior. However, the present function of anything depends upon 
its interrelationships with other relevant things which exist now. At 
the time of a thing’s origin it may not have been involved in the same 
context as that in which it is now involved. It may therefore play 
a role at present which can only be comprehended with reference to 
its present context, or modified by some action upon that context. 
The function of the thing may be incomprehensible in terms of the 
data which an historical study of it can provide. Hence historical 
knowledge of it may be in itself entirely futile for any practical pur- 
pose, and incomplete for purposes of theoretical comprehension. The 
study of the infant tells us something about adult behavior, the study 
of primitive cultures tells us something about civilization, and the 
aetiology of a psychosis is relevant to its prognosis. It would seem, 
however, to be empirically true that only a fraction of the successful 
attempts to change adult opinions, cure behavioral disorders, or 
achieve economic progress in a society are directed mainly by his- 
torical considerations. Quite different histories can generate practical- 
ly identical contemporary situations, and hence one may sometimes 
abstract from the time context in an, as it Were, extractive sense.° 

Another frequent fallacy is the fallacy of isolation. Many persons, 
haunted by the ghost of behaviorism, suppose that the context of the 
psychological laboratory is sufficient as a frame of reference for 
understanding human personality. It is assumed by some that there 


Of course even a non-historical, dynamical analysis involves temporal relationsht 
Nietzsche pointed out in his The Use and Abuse of History, it is a qausttien of oats 
history is needed. Reductive psychological analysis of complex behavior denies the value 
of more mature forms of experience by too easily identifying them with less mature forms. 
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is no need to study human culture in broad terms, and certainly not 
to study man’s place in the cosmos. The behavioristic student of man 
could, in this connection, learn a lesson from the history of physics. 
Aristotle explained the motion of falling bodies by positing certain 
characteristics, certain impulsions, internal to the bodies. Newton 
referred to the relationship between the bodies and the earth, and 
other astronomical units. Einstein seems to refer to the physical cos- 
mos, if we may accept an illustrative statement by Professor E. T. 
Whittaker as having at least an impressionistic value. The latter 
writes: 


Thus gravitation acts so as to make the total amount of the 
curvature of space-time a minimum; or, as we may say, 
gravitation simply represents a continual effort of the uni- 
verse to straighten itself out. 


No, we need not take that impressionistic picture at face value, but 
we dare not entirely ignore its implicit warning for the sciences of 
man. The human being seems to be sensitive to a wider range of in- 
fluences than is a falling rock. And if abstractly cosmic considerations 
must be introduced to account for the motion of a rock, it seems 
likely that the behavior of a man can be described, or predicted suc- 
cessfully, only through reference to the broadest context we are 
capable of introducing meaningfully into our theoretical considera- 
tions, namely, a richer or more concrete cosmic context than that of 
modern physics. As Leibniz pointed out, the person is in some sense 
a focus of world influences. The laboratory exists to help us compre- 
hend more of the factors in the world, but we must go to the total 
context to discover what factors we ought to introduce into our 
laboratory studies. Technique must be determined in part by content, 
else our technical studies will be inapplicable to the description or 
prediction of events of types which exist outside the laboratory, or 
outside the purview of the laboratory worker. The orbit of Mercury 
is just as relevant to the law of falling bodies as is the course taken by 
an apple falling from a tree. Similarly, the most remote or complex 
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human behavior is just as relevant to the study of behavior as is the 
nearest or simplest, and at particular historical junctures might pro- 
vide the necessary clue for the solution of the most common prob- 
lems. 

The lively ghost of behaviorism also induces the rationalistic 
fallacy in the minds of students of man. Very often there is the 
attempt to refute alleged data by appeal to a philosophy. For example, 
it is often said that mental telepathy cannot exist because the human 
being is equipped with organs only for the reception of stimuli of 
kinds other than those posited by the persons who assert that tele- 
pathic communication is a fact. But observations can only be checked 
by other observations, not by philosophy. The function of phil- 
osophy is to discover coherence in experience, not to create experi- 
ence, nor to legislate concerning what can be experienced. If tele- 
pathy is a fact it will never be refuted by materialistic philosophy, 
and if it does not exist the claims of those who say it does will never 
be refuted by materialistic philosophy. A piece of psychical research 
can be refuted only by more and better psychical research. 

All who identify the pawns which scientific cognition manipu- 
lates, the constructs which physical theory uses, with concrete reality 
commit the rationalistic fallacy. To state that real purpose, effort and 
conflict do not exist because cognition can picture the world as a 
purposeless, pan-deductive system is to commit a rationalistic fallacy. 
True, the structure of our pre-critical experience may be merely a 
graphic representation of reality. In that case the structure of the 
world of physics would be a representation of a representation. 
Roughly stated, scientific constructs in contrast to the structure of 
pre-critical experience have lost in quality while they have gained in 
precision and scope. The world, however, has neither lost in quality 
nor gained in scope and precision. A task of philosophy is to know 
the world better through transcending the frames of reference alike 
of intuition and of all the sciences. A truth within the frame of refer- 
ence of any one science is a quasi-truth. Humanly serious truths, 
excepting in the primitive period of human history, are without 
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exception philosophical truths. The substitution of a scientific for a 
philosophic frame of reference is an entry into intellectual farce. 

The ghost of behaviorism whispers that the man who equates 
technical constructs with reality, the man who inhabits an order of 
things which have been denuded of their purposes is the ideal man. It 
whispers that personal and social development should be guided with 
this unhappy type of personality as its goal. Since techniques and 
technical scientific constructs are for the sake of power, the behavior- 
istic man will experience only in order to achieve the power to satisfy 
his cravings. Experience, denied any efficiency in the realm of theory, 
is reduced to an instrumental value in the realm of practice. Like the 
animal, the ideal behavioristic man experiences in order to release 
bodily tensions. But he is not happy, like the animal, because, being a 
man, he foresees future tensions, and because he foresees the end of 
all tensions in death. Total collapse of morale for living is the logical 
outcome of this ideal. 

Such an ideal may be questioned by means of a theory of the 
function of experience which has more scope than the behavioristic. 
Using the term experience in a non-metaphysical sense, we may say 
that while for the animal, and perhaps even for the most primitive 
man, experience is instrumental, it becomes increasingly an end in 
itself as man attains a margin of security through his technological 
conquest of certain near and restricted parts of nature. Later, it 1S 
consciously realized that enhanced experience in other persons is a 
prerequisite to certain enhancements of experience in one’s own per- | 
son. And men of the most comprehensive experience even identify 
themselves with the development of experience generally. They 
stand ready to sacrifice their own experience for that quest. They 
feel themselves to be expressions of a purpose which was operative 
even in the earliest phases of the development of experience.” They 
realize that finite beings continually aim at values which they do not 
achieve, but are given the experience of values for which their pre- 


7The evolution of the chemical elements is a pre-biological phase. The destruction. of 
life, then of the elements themselves, clears the way for a new expression. There may be 
many simultaneous, as well as successive expressions. 
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vious strivings and experiences of values were instrumental. They 
therefore come to feel that whatever values in their own quests are 
necessary to the value of the whole are immortal themes in it. 

Hence over against the behavioristic ideal for man they visualize . 
ever more clearly an ideal of the whole man whose working shall be . 
an artistic value-expressing activity, whose theorizing shall be moti- 
vated by the desire to realize in human life the effective purposes of 
that quest within which it is an incident, and whose dearest egoism 
shall express pride in a status which permits increasing wonder and 
gratitude toward this divine nature. 


Literature and Integration 


BY 


MYRON F. WICKE 


: eater SPEAKING, each generation 
seems to find it necessary to create its own shibboleth, and the shib- 
boleth of today is ‘integration’. One can hardly read a current discus- 
sion of educational problems without sooner or later stumbling over 
the word. The reason is not hard to find. Present-day segmented edu- 
cation will lose the race with destiny unless knowledge is again viewed 
as a whole, and not as an almost infinite series of specializations which 
divide instead of join us. It is high time that synthesis should draw the 
vigorous attention of educators. 

Having decided, however, the need for integration, the more 
difficult problem still remains. How shall integration be achieved? 
How shall we put together again what the modern curriculum has 
so completely fractured into seemingly discrete bits? It is the old 
question: Yes, but how? 

The thesis of this brief paper is that one of the oldest and most 
effective methods of synthesis is the intelligent study of literature. 
Surely this is not the only method of achieving integration, nor is it 
the only reason for literary study. It is a valuable method, however, 
and an available one. For literature at its best illuminates life, inter- 
prets life, mirrors it; literature gives pleasure as it gives profit. It is the 
regal though always available pastime. But it is also a natural integra- 
tor. Methods of teaching literature vary as widely as teachers vary, 
and no man can say with assurance that his method is the most effec- 
tive. But one can say with more assurance that certain methods are 
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not effective and not useful. Literature is often taught as if it were a 
museum, a place for housing the written relics of the ages, where 
people who have nothing better to do may tarry for a moment in 
quiet reverence before they pass on to the important work of the 
world. Often it is taught as an encyclopedic mountain which must be 
scaled before one may achieve education. Names, dates, movements, 
and controversies—these appear to some to be the meaning in reading. 
To still others the study of literature is purely an esthetic matter. One 
must master the forms and grow conscious of the tricks of the crafts- 
man. A poem, says one of these, must not mean, but be. The rest will 
take care of itself. These are a few of the methods that render litera- 
ture sterile to many students. 

But there are still others who believe that though form and 
method are important, inseparable indeed from a work as a whole, 
still what matters most of all is what a literary work has to say about 
life. President Chalmers of Kenyon College tells of a worn-out old 
man who appeared in the divorce courts to obtain a divorce from his 
wife. Testifying she talked almost without ceasing so that he had 
scarcely peace to hear himself think, he asked release from his perpet- 
ual talking machine. “What does she talk about?” the Judge asked. 
“She don’t say,” was the reply. Literature is important, however, for 
what it does say; and because it is always saying things about human 
beings, it is able to help in the process of integration. 

Literature deals with men and women in every area of life. Es- 
pecially effective in explaining human beings are the novel, the play, 
the short story; but effective in some degree also are the poem and the 
essay. In a competent novel one is confronted with a test-tube experi- 
ment in human life. The author seems to say to us: Here are some 
men and women you may or may not have met. At any rate they 
are people like yourself, interesting people. I shall place them in a 
striking situation and we shall see what will happen. Trust me to be 
fair in applying the laws of cause and effect as I have observed these 
laws. But we shall both, I the writer and you the reader, learn some- 
thing about ourselves as we watch these people live. You will doubt- 
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less have many questions to ask. You will wonder why? and how? 
You will ask whether there is no way to save the situation—whether 
these people deserve what happens to them. I shall probably not 
answer these questions for you; perhaps I could not if I would. For 
that is your part of this miracle of literary communication. You will 
need to bring a vigorous and alert intellectual equipment to the read- 
ing if you would find the answers to your questions. 

Clearly, when it comes to the matter of interpreting life we must 
call to our aid all the intellectual skills we have. Psychology, phil- 
osophy, sociology, and economics—these and the other disciplines will 
help us to interpret the problem which a literary artist pictures for 
us. It is clearly impossible to avoid calling upon all we know about 
life when we are faced with the implications of a great novel. 

It is at this point that the teacher’s personality and training are 
crucial. It is the teacher who must succeed first of all in making the 
student look with alert eyes at the literary experiment before him. He 
must aid the student to see that the experience of the people of whom 
he is reading is useful to his own growing personality and his own 
understanding of life. And having captured the student’s attention, 
the teacher must have the equipment to show that character is to be 
understood in wholes and that any knowledge that throws light upon 
a segment of the whole is relevant and perhaps important. In the 
study of good books this will involve marshalling knowledge, not 
ostentatiously, to show that one knows it, but rather as the key to a 
situation. How quickly the learnings of philosophy, of psychology, 
of history, of economic and social law, take their places in the jig- 
saw puzzle of the problems raised in good literature. This is not to 
imply that the teacher must be calling always for a psychological 
idea, or a sociological. These will come naturally and as easily as the 
problems arise, and need hardly to be labeled. Nevertheless, it is good 
for young people to see again and again that true knowledge is never 
irrelevant, that it has always something to say about the major issues 
of life. 


One has only to consider a novel or play selected at random to 
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illustrate how naturally the integrations occur. An excellent example 
is Samuel Butler’s The Way of All Flesh, but it might quite as well 
be The Grapes of Wrath, or a book by Lewis or a play by O’Neill. 
In The Way of All Flesh we are brought face to face with all the 
happy and unhappy situations which parents face in their relation- 
ships to their children. The parents here look at the family through 
the eyes of another generation than ours, but even so the social com- 
parisons are striking and illuminating. This theme is, however, only 
a core about which a thousand other issues cluster. There is much to 
be evaluated, many characters to be appraised, an ecclesiastical sys- 
tem to be pondered, a social system to be judged. Here is a warped 
personality, here a sound one. Ethics, religion, educational theory, 
adolescent psychology—all these and innumerable other kinds of 
questions arise. Hardly a page but one is brought face to face with a 
major difficulty of living, and one must consider his own attitude 
toward it and make up his own mind. 

There is, however, still another factor to be taken into account. 
The teacher of literature has as his ally the dynamic of literature 
itself. It is one thing to discuss the possibility of immortality when 
one has had no personal realization of death, when death has never 
come close to one’s own circle of loved ones. It is another matter to 
talk of immortality soon after the heart has been torn by the first 
shock of death’s finality. The first is entirely academic in nature; the 
second is more real in its warmth and penetration. To be sure the 
best literary experience is no substitute for actual experience; but it is 
much closer to the real thing, for those who are willing to surrender 
themselves to the book, than is a mere academic discussion. For it is 
the witchery of a book that it can make us forget ourselves and make 
us relive the experiences of the characters with whom we are spiri- 
tually associated through the printed page. Since literature works 
through the emotions of the reader, since it makes us feel as well as 
know, it has an unusual ability to impress ideas upon the mind. 
“Ideas,” said George Eliot, “are poor ghosts until they become in- 
carnate.” In literature they become almost incarnate, almost flesh 
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and blood. It is the difference between the literature of knowledge 
and the literature of power of which DeQuincey wrote. The litera- 
ture of power can move us as it instructs us. Thus the power for in- 
tegration which literature offers the teacher is fortified by the nature 
of literature itself to impregnate the ideas upon our mind through 
the emotional. 

For these reasons alone the intelligent study of literature makes 
it the essential core of all liberal education. This does not mean that 
only the so-called great books are usable for the purpose; good books 
will also do the job. How well it is done depends largely upon how 
well the teacher sees the possibility of his subject. But no teacher is 
faced with a finer opportunity than the teacher of literature. For all 
knowledge is his province. 


The Heterodoxy of Henri Bergson 


BY 


WILBUR LONG 


I. BERGsoN AND CONTEMPORARY INNOVATION OF THOUGHT 


i veal CURRENT INNOVATIONS IN THOUGHT, 
Existentialism and Logical Positivism or Scientific Empiricism are of 
particular interest because they represent diverse and extremely 
formulated choices respecting what is perhaps the most significant 
bisection of the world by the human mind, namely, into the two 
spheres of insides and outsides. This dichotomy is more commonly 
referred to as one between subjective and objective, self and not-self, 
person and thing, spirit and space. Logical positivism represents those 
philosophies that place emphasis on outsides or “objectivity.” It is, 
indeed, an extreme instance of this program, since it proposes to iden- 
tify knowledge and meaning exclusively with the “public” and im- 
personal realms of space and logic. This eliminates from philosophic 
consideration what is meant by “I,” “Thou,” and “We,” and every- 
thing that is implied by them. Take, for instance, the famous state- 
ment of Martin Luther, standing before the Diet of Worms in 1521, 
“Here I stand.” This becomes meaningful in the system of scientific 
empiricism only when it is translated into the following words: “At 
the place where is being spoken the words ‘Here I stand’ is a human 
organism that is speaking the words ‘Here I stand.’ ”? I do not know 
what would have happened had Luther chosen this allegedly prefer- 
able and scientific way of speaking his mind; at any rate your guess 
: ioe Reichenbach, Elements of Symbolic Logic. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
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is as good as mine. Be that as it may, most of us will agree, I think, 
that there is something overlooked in the program of logical posi- 
tivism. It may be suitable when we are studying atoms or stars, but 
it is quite obviously inept when we wish to understand what is going 
on when a man is drinking the hemlock or dying on a cross. To bor- 
row a suggestion from Bergson himself, it identifies itself with 
“sense” to the total exclusion of good sense, which he remarks, “can 
be damaged while the faculty of reason remains intact.’? Logical 
positivism, in brief, has no significant place for the world of person 
and value. 

Existentialism is an extreme example of those philosophies that 
concentrate on “insides” or subjectivity. Its concern is the person and 
his intimate, dramatic or moral existence, and in the extreme form 
expounded by Heidegger and Sartre appears to have no interest at all 
in “outsides.” The explicit formula of Existentialism, in spite of the 
fact that it has seized upon the profound truth that the first problem 
of ethics is that salvation, unfortunately, leads into the trackless des- 
erts either of theological authoritarianism, on the one hand, or of 
moral nihilism, on the other. Theistically interpreted, it is an invita- 
tion to fold the wings of the mind and relinquish the hard-earned 
values of the past four hundred years; while identified with atheism, 
it invites us to plunge into the sewer. Existentialism, I fear, has not 
solved its profound and clearly formulated problem. 

When we turn to the philosophy of Henri Bergson, we begin to 
breathe richer and cleaner air. His view is as radical as these two, but 
its significance for philosophy is much greater. By his fundamental 
distinction between science and metaphysics, geometry and intui- 
tion, space and life, Bergson, indeed, attempts to provide for the 
element of truth that is to be found in both logical positivism and 
existentialism; but his own philosophy turns the edge of the violence 
that both of these do to sanity. To science, with its dissecting tool 
of analysis and abstraction, Bergson allocates the field of matter, that 
is, the spatial and static world as such; while to intuition and meta- 


2Deux Sources, Librairie Félix Alcan, Paris, p. 110. 
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physics he allocates the realm of life and spirit. Furthermore, Berg- 
son’s philosophy is in no sense a scepticism. He holds, on the con- 
trary, that both science and metaphysics, each in its own way, are 
effectively in pursuit of the absolute. 

It is a truism in philosophy that every system of thought must 
elect either “insides” or “outsides” as its fundamental standpoint, and 
to it the other alternative must be subordinated. Bergson’s choice, 
like that of existentialism, is for “insides.” It is the sphere of selfness, 
of Sein as opposed to Dasein, that is central in his doctrine. Sei, in- 
deed, broadly speaking, is his realm of the metaphysical, Dasein that 
of science. 

Like existentialism, Bergson’s philosophy is an expression of the 
Hebraic, as opposed to the Greek, mode of thought. But while exis- 
tentialism is simply a re-formation of the cry of St. Paul, “Who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?”, Bergson is concerned with 
a statement of the principles underlying the first chapter of Genesis, 
the prophetic philosophy of history and the mysticism of Christian 
love. Bergson, it may be said, is one of the few major philosophers 
since the entrance of Christianity into the main stream of Western 
thought, who have attempted to produce a typically Hebraic meta- 
physics. 

The Bergsonian attempt to swing radically from a Greek to an 
Hebraic metaphysics and doctrine of method, thus cutting across the 
dominant mode of systematic thinking in the West for the past 
twenty-five years, places him, even more than such a thinker as 
Charles Renouvier, or Emile Boutroux, as the major successor of 
Immanuel Kant, who proposed a similar revolution nearly two hun- 
dred years ago. Between Kant and Bergson there are, of course, fun- 
damental differences of background and doctrine. Nevertheless, 
there are also fundamental identities of purpose and outlook that are 
easily overlooked. For both Kant and Bergson the problem of time 
was recognized as philosophically fundamental. Both repudiated the 
identity of physics and theology, that is, that theology is meta- 
physics. Both judged Christian ethics to be superior to that of the 
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Greeks. Both attempted to defend the values of humanism against the 
destructive power of Galilean materialism, of which, incidentally, 
logical positivism is but the latest expression. Both considered art to 
be of metaphysical significance. Both rejected scientific-metaphysical 
logic as the instrument of ontological knowledge or belief. Both as- 
serted that organic life is inexplicable in terms of physical or “scienti- 
fic” concepts. Their chief differences lie in the fact that Kant was 
more a child in his ethics, Bergson more Christian. While Kant, again, 
was a Hebraic child of the Enlightenment, Bergson was a product of 
the age of Darwin and organic evolution. Kant, once more, was a fa- 
tionalistic Protestant, while Bergson was a mystical and, no doubt, 
liberal Catholic, a term which denotes a fact in spite of the attempts 
of the hierarchy to vote it meaningless. The diverse accounts of time 
offered by Kant and Bergson, in the common interest of Hebraic- 
Christian metaphysics, it is interesting to observe, are definitely re- 
lated to their diverse ethical outlooks. Kant’s Hebraic identification 
of ethics with law invited a rejection of the view that time is signifi- 
cantly real, while Bergson’s Christian identification of ethics with 
love led by similar logic to a doctrine that time is an ontological and 
essential feature of the world. In this connection we may conjoin 
Plato’s true observation that love is essentially creative and Bergson’s 
suggestion that time and creativity are inseparable. 

It is worth noting in passing that both men were Christian in 
another respect: both defended the democratic character of vital 
truth, as against the Greek assumption that it is aristocratic. Where 
theology is identified with speculative physics and dialectic, or, to be 
up-to-date, with symbolic logic, it must be handed over to techni- 
cians as their exclusive monopoly. Theology, thus understood, be- 
comes something that is, from the standpoint of the common man, 
esoteric. The Christian view required that the deepest and most 
vital truth be the common possession of humane, needy, and humble 
men. In this view both Kant and Bergson concurred. If we may be 
permitted to point out the essential technical difference between 
Kant and Bergson, we can express it thus: Kant in the Critique of 
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Pure Reason formulated two “deductions” or explanations of the 
possibility of self-consciousness and the consciousness of time. The 
one, the “subjective deduction” called attention to the fact that mem- 
ory operates in recognition and meaning, and hence we must im- 
plicitly recognize an element of uniqueness in each moment of 
experience. The world can never be twice identical for us, since each 
subsequent experience is fertilized and changed by each unique in- 
crement of memory. Kant, as a child of the seventeenth century, 
however, was more impressed with the logical and “objective” char- 
acter of meaning, including scientific knowledge, and in the second 
edition of the Critique this subjective deduction was suppressed. 
Bergson, on the contrary, starts at the point of the suppressed sub- 
jective deduction and builds up his whole metaphysics upon it. 
Reality itself, from his standpoint, is, like the psychological conscious- 
ness of man, essentially memory. Hence for reality as a whole there 
can be no absolute duplication of fact: reality as a whole, therefore, 
is historical, novel, everchanging. 


II. THe Ortuopoxy or ANTI-HISTORICISM 


Modern philosophy has gyrated within the timeless orbit estab- 
lished by the combined Greek, Scholastic and Galilean metaphysics 
of Being and its correlative logico-scientific method. Consequently, 
modern philosophy is a metaphysics and methodology of Form that 
has been unable to find any consistent place for personality and his- 
tory. This has prompted the famous debate over the mind-body 
problem, a debate that compares in magnitude and significance to 
that over universals in the Middle Ages. The two chief expressions of 
philosophic modernism have been those formulating in various ways 
the materialism and mathematical determinism of Galilean-New- 
tonian-LaPlacean cosmology, and those attempting to stem from the 
principle of personality, notably German idealism. While the former 
standpoint repudiated the ontological significance of value, and the 
latter affirmed it, both dominant positions agreed in relegating time 
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and the historical world to the status of appearance or illusion. This 
is the meaning of Bergson’s statements that Galileanism and the Kant- 
ian tradition alike, representing modern naturalism and idealism, are 
Scholasticisms. The reason is that for both “all is given” and “the 
totality of the real is postulated complete in eternity.”* This explains 
why the attempts of post-Kantian idealism as a doctrine of meta- 
physical history and metaphysical will have proved to be failures. 

It is obvious, then, that the repudiation of the reality of time is 
inescapable as long as modern metaphysics sticks to Greek method- 
ology, that is, the “spirit of geometry.” For once method is given, its 
object is presupposed and predetermined. The eye can see only color, 
the muscle-sense only resistance, touch only surface, the ear only 
sound, and the scientific intellect only static form. In sum, a meta- 
physics of Form requires that process or activity be a function of 
timeless structure, and this makes real history impossible. Creative 
or historical metaphysics requires that form (structure) be sub- 
ordinated to agency. And since logic can only comprehend form, 
and looks upon creative agency as a mystery, a world that is really 
historical or creative must possess an a-logical factor. 

Modern philosophy has been rooted in timelessness simply be- 
cause of its method. Produce a new method and you reach a new 
metaphysics. This is what the doctrine of intuition proposed to do, 
and this is why the criticism of intellectualism plays so fundamental 
and dominant a role in Bergson’s writings. This is also why Hegel, 
seeking to escape from anti-historical implications of tradition, rooted 
in Greek intellectualism, succeeded by his logic of paradox only in 
translating the Greek world into another edition of the same thing. 
Hegel, and after him Marx, ended up as a modern Heraclitus for 
whom, as for all Greeks, change is a superficial, surface-phenomenon 
of Being. For the same reason the German voluntarists, who ground 
metaphysics in Will, from Leibniz and Kant to Fichte and Schopen- 
hauer, similarly found themselves caught in the web of traditional 
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orthodoxy for which time is a frozen block of timelessness. It also 
explains why the dominance of Greek anti-historicism in modern 
thought has included Christian theology. Thus John Wesley, who 
is notable as the enemy of the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, 
agreed that to God all things past, present and future endure in a 
totum simul. Reality, for God, 1s timeless. 

Let us illustrate this dominant position of anti-temporalism by 
reference to several modern instruments of recreation. The phono- 
graph record plays what appears to be a temporal stream of music, 
although from deeper analysis the whole piece is timelessly stamped 
in the wax disc. This fact becomes accentuated when the adolescent 
turns on the machine and lets it play the same record over ad nauseam. 
Another illustration of the whole operation of time in the timeless, 
offered by Bergson himself, is that of the motion picture. The cine- 
matograph involves a basic distinction between the temporal char- 
acter of the histrionic display on the screen and its total and timeless 
existence on the film in the projection room. Not only is the motion 
on the screen pure illusion, but equally illusory is the apparent crea- 
tive character of the unfolding plot. In the projection room the 
whole film is timelessly existent; and there the hero and heroine are 
instantaneously and endlessly sharing all the various vicissitudes re- 
quired by dramatic interest and are endlessly achieving the culminat- 
ing kiss of mutual conquest, victory and endless happiness. The tem- 
poral character of the show is a fake; nothing really moves on the 
screen, and nothing novel is really inserting itself into the world. 

Modern philosophic orthodoxy is still cinematographic in its re- 
jection of time. It is, in other words, Greek rather than Hebraic. This 
means that, due to its intellectualistic method, Form is all that it can 
discover; and form, as we have seen, is timeless and non-historical. 
The world, for both modern naturalism and idealism, is, and could 
only be, in the words of William James, a “block universe.” The 
most recent indication of this is the rise of the anthropological sci- 
ences of psychology, economics and sociology in terms of a natural- 
istic formula provided by David Hume. All of them assume the Gal- 
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ilean standpoint that “all is given” and that creativity, historicity and 
temporality are illusions. 

Currently, it is true, a crack has appeared in the solid foundations 
of Galilean modernism. Entropy, a generalization from earlier 
studies in heat, implies that there is history or a “time arrow” in the 
physical world, although it appears to be moving toward the death 
of the universe. The principle of uncertainty, consequent upon the 
theory of quanta and the spread of Einstein’s program of scientific 
empiricism, opens the way to a historical or temporal approach to 
physics and cosmology. Unfortunately it is not clear what the out- 
come is going to be in natural science nor, granted that the extreme 
view prevails, what it implies for metaphysics. 

Considerations other than those furnished by the inorganic 
sciences, however, raise serious questions as to the adequacy of a 
metaphysical view that repudiates the reality of time or history. 
Among these are the following: First, since existence is of the pres- 
ent, what do we mean by the past? Metaphysically, what is it and 
how can it be related to what exists only in the present? Second, 
there are many facts that require the factor of time in order to make 
them possible. This sentence I have just spoken, for example, is a uni- 
fied meaning whose character is given only serially, that is, temporal- 
ly. This situation is becoming recognized increasingly as character- 
istic of experience in general. It was pointed out by Kant in his so- 
called subjective deduction and his “transcendental unity of apper- 
ception” as the factor that made rational experience in general, and 
science in particular, possible. More recently it has become recog- 
nized as a universal feature of physical science, since the world process 
itself is a serial system of “events” that cannot be described without 
reference to time. Entropy is one instance of this principle. Bergson, 
in his inimitable way, illustrates it by pointing out that if you stretch 
a rubber band, its condition cannot be described adequately without 
reference to time, that is, tendency. Third, if reality is frozen and if 
“all is given,” as metaphysical and scientific determinism claims, time 
as a superficial fact is inexplicable. It becomes a mystery why eternity 
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should take on a temporal form, and it is equally unexplainable why 
this time rate of appearance should have the rate of flow that it actual- 
ly has. Fourth, Determinism simply makes history meaningless and 
robs aesthetic and moral experience of its significance. ‘This being the 
case, it would seem to be a gratuitous and a violent abuse of dogma to 
exclude from consideration these apparent facts simply because they 
conflict with the requirements of physical science or because they 
are incompatible with the method of intellectualism. When our 
theories make nonsense out of facts, at least we are invited to re- 
examine our premises and axioms. Fifth, intellectualistic or scientific 
method can never provide for an adequate doctrine of individuality. 
In this respect Greek metaphysics was a failure. Sixth, organic evolu- 
tion offers an entirely new set of facts for scientific and metaphysical 
consideration. In terms of the “method of geometry” these facts 
are entirely opaque. The concept of evolution itself, understood 
as it is now understood to mean genesis or novelty, contradicts the 
claims of intellectualism that both sides of the temporal equation must 
be equal. The principle of traditional physics is that action and re- 
action are equal, and similarly that before and after are equal. Evolu- 
tion implies, not that two plus two equals four, but that it equals five. 
Seventh, and finally, artistic experience offers a significant realm of 
fact that must be reconciled with our theories. Scientific psychology, 
which is Galileanism translated into anthropology, has been notor- 
iously unable to offer light as to the nature of what is called creative 
imagination. Perhaps the most impressive facts in this mysterious 
realm of human experience are provided by music, the one art con- 
tributed by Christian civilization. A work of art is in every respect 
the antithesis of a scientific object. It is a unique and irreplaceable 
individual, and not a mere member of a class or an instance of a uni- 
versal form. This is shown by the fact that the copy of a work of art 
is not itself art, but is only craftsmanship. In contrast to physical pro- 
cess artistic creation is unpredictable. In essence it is an end-value and 
not a utility. As art it is not the mere product of the “spirit of geom- 
etry,” for it is, in logical terms, both analytical and synthetic. Particu- 
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larly illuminating is the act of musical improvisation. As temporal it 
is a child of duration, for it consists of successive notes that blend or- 
ganically into an aesthetic whole and become meaningful only there- 
in. Yet, curiously, the subsequent notes were not given with the 
striking of the first chord; they were then both non-existent and non- 
predictable. Yet they belong to it, part and parcel, and it is they, still 
non-existent, that give aesthetic meaning to the notes already struck 
on the piano. In other words, the full aesthetic meaning of the first 
chord cannot be known until the final, then non-existent chord, is 
struck. Here we have often a situation in which the music was cre- 
ated as it appeared. It grew as a process, organically significant, that 
was genuinely novel, vital and historical. The whole situation be- 
comes senseless when we try to explain it according to principles that 
explain the rearrangement of balls on a billiard table or the essentially 
timeless transformations in a moving clock. 

If we will keep this illustration of musical improvisation in mind, 
it will be illuminating to us. The whole of Bergson’s philosophy, 1 
would say, is simply a generalization from the fact of musical tm- 
provisation, just as naturalism is a speculative generalization of the 
behavior of the clock and Galileo’s experiments on metal balls rolling 
down inclined planes. 


III. Bercson’s TEMPoRALIST METAPHYSICS 


We are now prepared to bring together our discussion by a brief 
summary of Bergson’s heterodoxy. It will be valuable, however, to 
take a glance at the man himself. Born in France, in 1859, Bergson 
was by race a Jew and by conviction a mystical Christian. He was the 
son of a prominent musician, who introduced the works of Chopin 
to Western Europe and was, for some years, director of the Brussels 
Conservatory of Music. The young Bergson, therefore, grew up in 
an artistic environment whose influence is indicated by the frequent 
reference to artistic experience in his writings. His heterodox meta- 
physics, we repeat, is simply the philosophic formulation of musical 
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improvisation that he knew from the intimately artistic character of 
his home and its associations. Bergson also directed his early interests 
to the problem of organic evolution and psychology. He was struck 
by the fact that real time, at the hands of Herbert Spencer, who at- 
tempted a philosophic generalization of Darwinian evolution, was 
translated into something else under mathematical treatment. Dura- 
tion thus handled becomes measured by “the trajectory of a body in 
motion,” while “mathematical time is a line.’’* Similarly, real evolu- 
tionary time becomes frozen in a timeless formula; and this empties 
organic evolution of its most unique character. In the same way the 
fluid and histrionic character of personal life becomes frozen by the 
timeless formula and the analytic method of scientific psychology. 
Science, thus it appears, offers us a wooden substitute for living 
reality, while metaphysics similarly translates the flow of the real 
into a block of ice. Under such treatment the artistic character of 
life simply disappears. 

Bergson’s world is a world of History, not a static “block uni- 
verse.” Personality rather than Form, becomes the key to the real. 
Heraclitan metaphysics is now transformed, as the generalized for- 
mula of the improvising musician, from a changeless, cyclical pro- 
cess into one of endless creativity, advance, duration, novelty, free- 
dom, and drama. Man is the epitome of universal reality because he 
reveals the actuality of duration, that is, of endless novelty captured 
forever in memory. The world’s life, like his, is never a blank duplica- 
tion; it is unending growth. Organic evolution is a magnificent drama 
of creative activity within the local life-principle, the Elan Vital, of 
which each one of us is an offshoot or bud. It is simply a grand in- 
stance of the operation of creative improvisation, a principle that 
would seem to be operative in the birth of every living being. The 
whole metaphysical panorama, indeed, is an endless display of creative 
activity. The real is history living, spiritual, temporal, enduring, cre- 
ative, free, not the picture world described by physics. 

It is obvious that such a view of reality requires its own philo- 
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sophic method. As opposed to the geometrical method of science, at 
home in the analyzable, the species or type, the dead and inert, the 
pictorial and the spatial, the method now required is that which 
apprehends wholes, insides, unique individuals, the novel, the living, 
the enduring, the free, the historical. This is the method of “intui- 
tion.” Such a realm the method of science is impotent to handle; and 
if we insist on sticking to the method employed in physics we simply 
close the door on all that is indicated by the intuitive. In this connec- 
tion Bergson calls attention to the fact that the intuitive or meta- 
physical method demands considerable semantic analysis. Our words 
are the result of common sense pursuing its utilitarian life. Had our 
life been essentially aesthetic rather than economic, no doubt this 
difficulty would not have arisen. But as it is, our very words stand in 
the way to prevent our seeing the truth. They conspire unto our illu- 
sion. Like our tendency to be concerned with Form rather than life, 
they block our answer to questions concerning organic evolution, 
psychological individuality, history, and aesthetic experience. Hence 
it is that we continue to believe that it is possible to understand life 
from the outside rather than from the inside. 

Summing up our study, we discover as the basic distinction of all 
thought that between science and intuition, form and history, space 
and real time, thing and person. The realm of science is that of space, 
utility, and mechanism. That of intuition, which is in truth a science 
of a distinct type, is the realm of life, personality, ethical value, and 
God. The one is the realm of mathematical determinism, the other 
that of freedom. Of these two, it is the world of life, creativity, dura- 
tion, consciousness, that is metaphysically real. The real is a world of 
“spirituality,” a “progress to ever new creations, to conclusions in- 
commensurable with premises and indeterminable by relation to 
them.”” It is a universe that is “not made, but is being made contin- 
ually.”* It is a universe whose chief business is the “making of gods.” 


5Creative Evolution, Modern Library, p. 232. 
8[bid., p. 263. 
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It is a world that you and I share as unique and creative members. It 
is a world whose other name is history. 

It should be added as a postscript to these remarks that the chief 
source of contemporary time-metaphysics is Charles Renouvier, 
whose magnificent defense of real freedom and cosmic spontaneity 
influenced both pioneers of this movement, William James and Berg- 
son. Since the first writings of these two men, there has been a con- 
siderable change in the intellectual weather, and our contemporary 
speculative climate is reasonably favorable for the flourishing of a 
doctrine of real history. 
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OUR FOREIGN LETTER 


Conditions in China 
BY 


DR. RODERICK SCOTT 


“Thy Kingdom come, O Lord.... 
O’er Eastern lands, thick darkness broodeth yet.” 


Dear FRIENDs: 

The old hymn line I have quoted is a quite accurate description of this 
postwar China we are living in, and that by the same token there never was 
a time when the Christian Church and the Christian school, when American 
and British help, were more needed than they are now. The obstacles facing 
the thin line of Chinese liberals with their plans for a “democratic China” 
are enormous, yet there are signs that those latent possibilities in the Chinese 
people that have always excited observers and that constitute China’s hope 
(You ask, “ What hope is there for China?”) still exist. Take the rebuilding 
of Fukien University as an example. That was pure miracle. Half the build- 
ings on the campus had been destroyed or gutted and all had been systemati- 
cally looted during and after the Japanese occupation; the student body had 
been tripled (while in Chaowu) and the faculty doubled, in size; materials 
and transport were almost impossible to obtain; yet in six months a new 
campus arose from the ruins, and that entirely without benefit of a single 
Westerner. (We had all left in 1944, of course.) 

As to the importance of our college, note this: If China is ever to have this 
“democracy” that everyone is talking about and that nobody understands, 
what she needs are object lessons of the free democratic process and what bet- 
ter example of this could there be than a Christian college campus? For it 
is now clear that we are not going to get democracy without Christianity. 
Such, at any rate, do we at F.C. U. conceive to be our high calling at the 
present hour. So also do our Christian high schools, hospitals and churches 
display democracy in their measure. Surely it is still true that the way to 
dispel darkness is to keep on lighting candles. 

But I’d best lay out my long story in order. There are to be three parts, 
concerned with the Greater and the Lesser Darkness and the Light. The first 
refers to the darkness of the political scene, the second to the losses in both 
quality and personnel sustained by the Church; the third, the Greater Light, 
to the steadfastness of our Foochow Christian community, in spite of the 
aforesaid losses. 
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1. The Greater Darkness 


Rash would he be who should attempt to unravel the tangled skein of 
Chinese politics in a single page. I omit economics entirely; all agree that the 
economic hope is dependent on the political. Also I omit all references to our 
inflation and its fantastic currency, except to say that tuition at F.C. U. is 
now $600,000 or $30 gold, whereas last year it was $150,000 or $12.50, we 
now get $20,000 for one United States dollar. So you can see how far your 
(gratefully acknowledged) student-aid funds go. et 

About the only simple statement one can make about the Chinese political 
situation is that it is fluid. No wonder friends are disgusted with China; we 
have no trends; we’re not going anywhere! Though by the same token we 
are not going anywhere wrong either! Specifically we are not going Com- 
munist or totalitarian (one-partyism); we are too democratic for either, 
though so far our democracy is pretty negative. The student mind, which, 
as stated, is the channel by which we come to know the public mind, is essen- 
tially against, not against change, but against slow change, which is the only 
kind a country the size and age of China can expect. They are thus practically 
against every program. And really nobody believes in anything, in any per- 
son, or in any statement. Communism has got this far in China that nearly 
everyone follows what Eleanor Roosevelt calls “the philosophy of the lie.” 
(Life International, May 26). Here once again you can see the importance 
of our Christian communities, church and school, as places where people 
speak the truth, even to their own injury, and where they can get some 
practice in being for something, in again finding a Cause to live for (patriot- 
ism is dead in our section, communism is a nuisance, not a Cause). In the 30’s 
the watchword was “chu lu,” the way out; but now no one has a “way out,” 
no one has any immediate hope, any program. (Communism has a program, 
of course, but is unChinese—that is, violent irrational and anti-family.) 

How long this “mood of negativity” will last, no one can say. At least it is 
not the first appearance of the phenomenon. Recall the 20’s when we “cele- 
brated” our “days of shame.” Again there is hope in the Chinese people, for 
negativism, in spite of Buddhism, is-unChinese; it is a child of Chaos. I note 
also that the thinking level is low, that the students lie easily, as stated, and 
that the mass meetings (in student government) have an almost pathological 
character. 

But it is well to know how bad the obstacles are; so add to all this the 
corruption, reaction, and timidity of the officials (we seem to be back in 
pre-revolutionary days, the degenerate neo-Confucianism of the Ching dyn- 
asty); add the political rigidity and stupidity of the two major parties (KMT 
and CP) “without a young face among them.” Then sum it up in these words: 
it seems at times as if Japan had won the war after all. 

Yet (“surprising China”) there are genuine signs of progress: military 
drill has been abolished from the schools; the “party-tutelage” period is 
actually over (no more “memorial meetings”); there is a real three-party 
government in Nanking (one of my former students has been sent to organize 
the Social Democrats—China’s moderates—in Fukien); we are going to get 
that Constitution on Christmas Day; Chiang is still the war-hero. 

A good deal of the misunderstanding of China comes from wishful think- 
ing. Democratic China is not a democracy; you can use the adjective in China, 
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not the noun. So far the key is missing, I mean the idea of being loyal to the 
institutions of society, rather than to personal friends in office. (Chinese are 
naturally irritated by the legal forms of modern government. Do not be de- 
ceived by stories of CP—Communist—progress; their’s is without doubt the 
legality of the machine gun.) At F.C. U. we've just fought and won a great 
struggle over the new president (Dr. C. T. Yang, ’24) which required that 
the faculty should put loyalty to the college before adherence to the person, 
though I’m afraid few will realize how significant our victory is. 

I spoke of “bad thinking.” Here’s a sample. Democracy, the watchword of 
all patties, really signifies license. For the faculty to censor a student publica- 
tion is “andemocratic.” Here’s another: In the series of strikes which finally 
ended in the summary closing of the college on June 4, the students were going 
to “express their loyalty to the president by striking against his college.” 
(Striking is self-expression.) In Shaowu, students refused to go to classes, but 
went regularly to chapel! What price to be a dean or teacher in China? (An 
interesting by-product is the general agreement that only a Christian will 
have the courage to be a good president or principal, courage is an old Con- 
fucian virtue—it is wonderful that the Chinese are beginning to see it can 
be had only on Christian terms.) 

Yet the students have a case. The officials themselves ignore the demo- 
cratic processes. Public opinion? Who listens to it? Petitions? They are only 
filed. (A sad day when the Chinese discovered the filing case) Only mass 
motion, only group pressure, only the threat of violence, accomplish anything. 
Still it takes large patience to stand by our good boys, so sheeplike do they 
follow the paid CP agitators in the student body, whose orders are to make 
trouble out of any and every incident. At first we under-estimated these CP 
agents. Then through the fortitude of President —........... , the cleverness of 
the deans, and the solidarity of the faculty, we beat them to the finish. There 
were strikes in every college (student self-expression) but President................ 
thought we came out of ours as well as any college. But what does the Fall 
term hold of weal or woe? We shall sift our student body, but how much 
good will that do? Some friends would close all schools, but shall we admit 
there is “any place where Christianity does not work?” (Remember that the 
above describes South China—no war here.) 


2. The Lesser Darkness 


The church—well, take a melancholy satisfaction in this, that the Church 
now belongs, for its members are tainted with the same sins as secular society, 
social irresponsibility, provincialism, jealousy, the itch for private gain. For 
strong as the Church was, it was simply not strong enough—competent ob- 
servers say—to stand both the strain of war and the long severance of its 
Western connections. Conversely the missionary is now loved, understood, 
honored (and loaded with work) as never before. “You will have to show us 
once more that it can be done, that anyone can live the Christian life, free 
from suspicion, selfishness, ambition and a narrow outlook.” So they speak 
and write to us. 


3. The Light 
I have given these two sets of facts, the greater and the lesser darkness, so 
that you may see what we work against. I must now show you what we work 
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with and for. By the Light I refer to the Christians and the Christian institutions 
that have remained steadfast through the storm. Christianity is the only clear 
and steady light there is. (There’s a greater willingness to join the Church 
than before; the old diffused Christianity they seem no longer content with.) 

First of our Christians, “the leading Christian educator of our generation 
in China,” as the Anglican Bishop of Fukien called him, was of course Presi- 
dent C. J. Lin. How much did “the worst years in F. C. U.’s history (’45-46)” 
which marked both the end of war and the beginning of postwar disillusion, 
contribute to his death; also the extraordinary output of energy to move and 
rebuild the college? At memorial meetings held in his honor, they compared 
him to SunYat-Sen—he died without leaving fields or a house, without money 
in the bank for his family. Yet his death, like his life, changed the face of the 
college he had given twenty years of his life to, and he was still planning for 
it in his last whispered words on earth. The new spirit we have enjoyed in 
"46-47 is C. J. Lin’s spirit (his watchwords: love, sacrifice, service). He was 
often criticized for being too idealistic. “If he had not been, where would we 
be now,” said President ................. It takes faith to remove mountains. 

Another light is that shining over our Christian schools in Fukien. They 
succeeded in staying open, in moving, often more than once, in keeping out 
of debt and in donee evangelism in ways that make us proud of them. (Of 
course, the running of a school has always been easier than keeping a church 
going in China.) 

Still another is the character and work of many strong and beloved indi- 
viduals, among them our best alumni. In Shanghai we found five F. C. U. men 
and women on the national boards of the Christian movement. In my next 
letter, I shall tell you about our alumni. 

Spiritually, what has both thrilled and troubled us has been the pressure to 
assume a mew work, that of Advisory Extraordinary. This has been mostly a 
matter of listening, hours of creative listening; but it has involved some actual 
administrative work, which I thought was over for me. 

Sincerely, 
Roperick and Acenes Scorr 
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Notes and Discussions 


“SHEPHERD AND BISHOP OF OUR SOULS” 


These words would seem to many of us to apply without irreverence to the 
late Right Reverend William Bertrand Stevens of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of Los Angeles. Distinguished in appearance, blameless in conduct, 
friendly and sympathetic in his ways, he became in the course of twenty-five 
years, the spiritual leader of men both inside and outside of his own commun- 
ion, This editor has no doubt that literally thousands looked upon him as a 
personal friend. His passing was a shock and loss to the community. The 
Personalist had from the beginning received his special interest and support, 
and he was an Honorary Fellow of the School of Philosophy. His going leaves 
an empty void not only in the hearts of his family but in a very special way 
in the hearts of the community. 


WELCOME 

We welcome Number One of Volume One of The Review of Metaphysics 
in modest Yale blue and with every appearance of correctness. It is edited 
by Professor Paul Weiss, with Eli Karlin as Managing Editor in cooperation 
with Fr. Philotheus Boehner, Charles Hartshorne, F. S. C. Northrop, Anton 
Pegis and John Wild. The current number, September 1947, has articles by 
Otis Lee on Dialectic and Negation; Charles Hartshorne on God as Absolute, 
Yet Related to All; Paul Weiss, On Essence Existence and Being; Abner 
Shimony on An Ontological Examination of Causation. In addition is a Re- 
view Article by Emil Fackenheim on Barker’s The Politics of Aristotle. The 
Journal is issued quarterly; comprises one hundred twelve pages; the sub- 
scription rate is five dollars a year, and correspondence should be addressed to 
The Review of Metaphysics, 201 Linsly Hall, Yale University, New Haven. 

The objective is “the development of a vigorous journal in America de- 
voted to the pursuit of fundamental speculative and historical studies and to 
publish technically competent contributions from whatever source.” A 

We judge from appearances that we see the inception of a journal which 
will not treat religion cavalierly as unscientific superstition, and will not shud- 
der at the mention of God. Our welcome to the new venture is wholehearted 
and sincere. 


THE EIGHTH CONFERENCE ON SCIENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

This year’s meeting held at Philadelphia September 8-11, in the historic build- 
ing of the American Philosophic Society adjoining Independence Hall, de- 
bated the general question: “How can scholarship contribute to the relief of 
international tensions?” eet 

Inquiry was made in seven separate sessions as to the contribution: 1), of 
Religion; 2), of Education; 3), of Philosophy, Art, Music and Letters; 4), 
of the Natural and Social Sciences; 5), of the Sciences of Economics, Indus- 
try, Law and Government; 6), of UNESCO; 7), a final review of the ground 
covered and results achieved. An additional public meeting was addressed by 
an industrialist, Thomas K. Finletter, and by Professor Harlow Shapley of 
Harvard. 
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A great part of the success of the Conference was due to the skillful plan- 
ning of Dr. Louis Finkelstein and his committees and staff, assisted by the 
masterly presiding of Professor MaclIver of Columbia. 

An attempt to review the sixty-eight papers, with the written criticisms of 
twenty-five participants, and the oral suggestions of those speaking from the 
floor, would lose us in a jungle of statistics without revealing the spirit and 
significance of the Conference. No paper was lacking in some vital particular, 
and the results achieved sprang from the wide diffusion of interest rather than 
from the contributions of the few. 

The section on Religion drew forth lively debate on the question of Free- 
will and Determinism as the point around which religion and morality must 
stand or fall, and its essential bearing on a world-view recognized. 

The educational session laid stress on the source of tensions in the inner 
feelings of individuals, where the teacher must have the full cooperation of 
the home and of parents who for the most part stand also in need of educa- 
tion. The resolution of undesirable conflicts calls for the aid of psychiatry 
and religion as well. 

The widest differences of opinion seemed to arise in the section on Phil- 
osophy and the Arts which came the nearest of all to the suggestion of pana- 
ceas. These ranged all the way from the outright dismissal of religion, for a 
complete salvation by means of psychology and the social sciences, to the 
suggestion that salvation lay in Personalism, or even more surely, in the tri- 
umph of Thomism. 

The discussion in the field of the Sciences was addressed to twenty-eight 
carefully prepared papers and brought forth heated debate. Of the writers of 
papers, eleven were classed as social scientists, eight of whom appeared optim- 
istic and three pessimistic. There were four natural scientists, one historical 
scientist, and two educators. A wide diversity of propositions was presented, 
but, surprisingly for the scientific section, the most potent note struck was 
moral and religious: the necessity for a background of goodwill, brotherly 
love, rather than of education, organization or regimentation. Out of the 
lightning of controversy sprang the sententious definition: of “Tolerance is 
the unctuous egregiousness of error.” 

The section on Law and Government was appropriately presided over by 
former Justice of the Supreme Court Owen J. Roberts, who in his address 
stressed the necessity of a realism toward situations of racial, religious, and na- 
tionalistic ideologies within the framework of which we must attain peace 
and understanding. 

At the public meeting in the evening of the same day, held on the Campus 
of the University of Pennsylvania, the high light was the address of Professor 
Harlow Shapley, who urged the humanizing of scholarship. He attacked 
overspecialization in which each branch of learning was pictured as engaged 
in building its own steeple which daily separated it farther from its base and 
also from the other disciplines. 

Great interest gathered about the session devoted to UNESCO, which 
was profitably addressed by representatives of that organization. It ee set 
forth as an advance upon previous organizations of the kind, being also the 
first to call scholars as such into its debates. The violence of the disagreements 
was typified by the abrogation of the philosophy of its Director-General 
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Julian Huxley. Most men, it was declared, are moved by the will to peace 
but UNESCO will fail unless it wins a larger degree of public interest and 
support. The tragic danger lurking in the present situation was pointed out 
in the increase of the relative power possible to a single individual from 1 to 
29 from Adam to the administration of John Adams, to 1 to 4,000,000 at pres- 
ent. As World Wars I and II were wars of nationalism, there must be a de- 
nationalization of our education if World War III is not to become an actual- 
ity. The effort to denude UNESCO of all moral and religious implications 
was assigned, tragically enough, to disputes that would arise out of the in- 
tolerance of organized religions. 

This final note, properly weighed, indicates the important outcome of the 
Conference, which whatever else it may accomplish, has helped mightily 
toward a better understanding for cooperation among the various religions. 
A world of justice and righteousness can come into being only through men 
who have strong convictions concerning justice and righteousness. The next 
Conference will start from this point to explore the ways of education where- 
by we may more surely attain that goal. 

R. T. F. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL FORUM 


Late, through being crowded out of other issues, we wish to call attention 
to this periodical. Personalists look forward to the issue from time to time of 
this Annual published by the Boston University Philosophical Club with 
Warren E. Steinkhaus as Editor-in-Chief. It is unique in being a philosophy 
journal carried on by Students. At the same time there is nothing sophomoric 
in its quality and it does not confine itself to student writing. The Editor pro- 
vides an article on “Objectivity and Taking Sides”; Dean Muelder one on 
“Concerning Power in the State”; John L. Groves on “Some Ethical Problems 
in Freedom”; Richard Millard on “Value and the Good in Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics”; and Frederick W. McConnell on “Towards a More Realistic Social 
Philosophy.” There is also a section of Book Reviews. Copies can be ordered 
from The Philosophical Forum, 84 Exeter Street, Boston, 16, Mass. at fifty 
cents the copy. 


EDWIN DILLER STARBUCK 

Just as we are about to go to press, news comes of the passing of Dr. Starbuck. 
From 1932 he had taught in the School of Philosophy and in the Department 
of Psychology until his retirement. He had previously held positions at Stan- 
ford, Earlham, and Iowa State University. His main interest was in educa- 
tional philosophy, and he was for many years Director of the Institute of 
Character Research. Dr. Starbuck was able to gain and hold an unusual loy- 
alty from a host of students and in especial manner that of his most intimate 
fellow workers. 


Along the Bookshelf 


—_—- 


THE LIFE OF REASON 


Tue TRANSCENDENTALS AND THEIR 
FUNCTION IN THE METAPHYSICS OF 
Duns Scorus. By Allan B. Wolter. 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. Pp. xvi-204. 
$2.00. 


This is another episode in the now 
gentle but still obstinate, centuries 
old, polemic between Dominican and 
Franciscan theologians, followers re- 
spectively of the Angelic and of the 
Subtle Doctor. There is, of course, 
nothing aggressive about Father Wol- 
ter’s book; it is a calm presentation of 
the subject announced in the title, 
that is, a study of the role, in the 
Metaphysics of Duns Scotus, of the 
transcendentals, as defined and enu- 
merated in Scholastic Logic. As the 
author points out, this role is indeed 
capital, as Duns Scotus states (in the 
prologue to his Questiones Subtilissi- 
mae)that Metaphysics is a science 
about transcendentals (“quod haec 
scientia est circa transcendentia.”). 

For those who do not consider that 
Neo-Scholastic disquisitions or dis- 
cussions present a positive interest for 
philosophy or metaphysics as such 
(apart from the historical one), 
Father Wolter’s study will appear as 
one more exercise in Symbolic Logic, 
or Logistics, where, when certain 
labels, definitions and postulates are 
admitted, the terms may be com- 
bined, substituted, developed syllo- 
gistically, leading eventually to co- 
herent conclusions, that is: coherent 
within the meta-language (to use the 
terminology of Logical Positivism) 
used in the exercise. 

The author himself underlines that 
Duns Scotus’ treatment of theology 


can be more aptly called “natural 
theology” or Theologic. The “Subtle 
Doctor” defines a transcendental as 
“whatever cannot be contained under 
any genus,” or whatever rises above 
all genera and transcends all cate- 
gories, and Being is, of course, the 
first or primary transcendental; but 
being is by him defined, a subtly 
indeed, as “that to which to be is not 
repugnant.” Father Wolter here 
quotes another statement of Duns 
Scotus which caused and still causes 
much annoyance in the orthodox 
Thomist camp; it is his qualification 
of the distinction between essence 
and existence as “a fiction of which I 
know nothing.” 

The “coextensive” transcendental 
attributes of being are enumerated, as 
unity, truth and goodness, followed 
by the “disjunctive” transcendentals, 
themselves divided into two sets of 
couples: the “primary correlatives” 
(prior or posterior, cause or caused, 
exceeding or exceeded) and the “con- 
tradictories” (like: actual or poten- 
tial, the same or different, finite or 
infinite, etc.). Duns Scotus brushes 
aside the primacy of the famous aris- 
totelian proof of the existence of God 
as the Prime Mover, and criticizes 
Averroés for subordinating, in his 
satisfaction with this proof, metaphy- 
sics to the “inferior” science of Phy- 
sics; he himself prefers, in his own 
Theologic, after a few prelimina 
postulates (like: Actus et potentia di- 
vidunt ens et quodcumque entis genus, 
showing here the disjunctive and ex- 
haustive character of potential and ac- 
tual being, and one ens est ordina- 
tum, a general principle of order) to 
state as self-evident the key axiom or 
Universal Rule “that by positing the 
less noble extreme of some being we 
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can conclude that the more noble ex- 
treme is realized in some other being.” 
This, when agreed to and applied to 
the couples of disjunctive transcen- 
dentals, produces a number of quite 
coherent (in this special system of 
logical calculus) proofs of the exis- 
tence of God, leading the scholastic 
metaphysician to the logistical dis- 
covery of the Primum Ens. 
M. G. 


Spinoza. By Rudolf Kayser. Tr. by 
Amy Allen and Maxim Newmark. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 
Pp. xix-326. $3.75. 

Rudolf Kayser’s work is an intimate 

and somewhat detailed study of Spin- 

oza’s life and character set against a 

background of Spanish persecution 

of Jews and marranos, the struggle in 

Western Europe for freedom and 

liberalism, and the fall of the Dutch 

Republic. It is more a character 

sketch than a biography, a mingling 

of fact and imagination that results in 

a highly idealized portrait of Spin- 

oza, who is described as achieving a 

pinnacle of spiritual satisfaction and 

moral purity in the presence of the 
most cruel suffering and loneliness. 

Brief and intimate accounts of num- 

erous associates and contemporaries 

of Spinoza, particularly of the states- 
man Jan de Witt, contribute much to 
the value of the work, as does also the 
rather extensive account of the poli- 
tical circumstances of the era. Com- 
paratively little attention is given to 
the content of Spinoza’s works, and 
no real effort is made to explicate or 
critically evaluate his ethics or meta- 
physical system. ; 
The introduction by Professor Ein- 
stein is an invitation to find in Spin- 
oza one who overcame the same 

“spiritual distress” with which the 

loss of the “consolations” of tradi- 

tional religion has plagued our own 


era. An excellent Spinoza bibliogra- 
phy accompanies the text. 
S. M. Mc. 


ReEASoN AND Conpucr In Hume’s 
Treatise. By Rachel M. Kydd. 
Oxford University Press, 1946. pp. 
196. $3.75. 


Reason and Conduct in Hume's 
Treatise begins with a study of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
background against which Hume is 
to be understood. The work of Sam- 
uel Clarke and William Wollaston is 
given especial consideration since 
they represented the rationalistic 
trend, and since it was Hume’s pur- 
pose to further the view that morality 
is based upon a priori judgments. 
Hume undertook to answer the three 
questions: 1. Can demonstrative rea- 
soning influence conduct; are there 
any a priori practical judgments; 2. 
Can empirical reasoning influence 
conduct; can it make practical judg- 
ments. 3. Can reasoning influence 
moral conduct; are there any speci- 
ally moral practical judgments? 

Hume’s answer to the first question 
is in the negative. The author goes 
beyond Hume’s question to show 
that he neglected a whole set of prac- 
tical judgments which can be de- 
duced by demonstrative reasoning 
from empirical premises. Hume, it is 
held, allowed implicitly and explicitly 
a far greater power to reason than 1s 
often supposed, however, his view is 
that reason is no more than a mediate 
cause of action—that is, all action is 
caused by desire, and all desire is 
caused by the thought of the desired 
actions. It is a significant fact that in 
his moral judgments Hume does not 
consider proportions of choice where 
one must do either of two acts, but 
not both. 

The author finds Hume indulging 
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in holding to contrary positions on 
many points, as for example, in his 
claim that “reason is the slave of the 
passions,” and that “the understand- 
ing is requisite in all our actions.” 
What Hume meant by his doctrine of 
“reason the slave of the passions” is 
that, although certain judgments may 
influence our conduct, they do so 
only in the service of other passions 
which are themselves beyond such 
rational control. Hume’s own version 
of the “slave of the passions” doc- 
trine was not a necessary conse- 
quence of his view on reason and 
action but rather of his extreme em- 
piricist theory of the self. 

It has been customary to interpret 
Hume as meaning by the judgment 
“this is good” —“I approve of this, or 
the majority, or everybody approves 
of it.” This interpretation of Hume is 
refuted. Goodness is defined in terms 
not of feelings of approval which are 
actually aroused in me, but in terms 
of feelings which would be aroused 
in a perfectly disinterested spectator. 

On the whole, the conclusion of 
this study is that the commonly ac- 
cepted view that Hume’s account of 
the relation between morality and 
reason commits him to the position 
that the two are quite separate, is mis- 
taken. Once he has admitted that 
reflection and judgment can be the 
mediate cause of action, he is irrevo- 
cably pushed nearer and nearer to 
maintaining that our sense of moral 
obligation not only can but must be 
determined by the practical power of 
reason. The kind of moral rationalism 
implicit in Hume is, however, far 
different from that of his predecessors 
whom he undertook to discredit, 
namely, the view that moral conduct 
depends on reason alone and can be 
known a priori. 


An InTRopUCTION TO PEIRCE’s PHIL- 
osopHy. Interpreted as a System. 
By James Feibleman. With a fore- 
ward by Bertrand Russell. Harper 
and Brothers Publishers, New York 
and London. Pp. xx-503. 

William James and Charles Peirce 

once confessed to one another in an 

exchange of letters that each was 
opaque and not understandable to the 
other. Others have felt the same way. 

James’s writings are confusing in 

content for the very reason that his 

words are so obvious. The writings 
of Peirce, on the other hand, are diffi- 
cult to interpret because they are 
cryptic, laden with heavy meaning, 
embedded in a new terminology, and 
lacking in systematic order. They 
embody, indeed, mutual contradic- 
tion of doctrine. Peirce, like Kant, 
and perhaps Whitehead , needs an ex- 
positor and interpreter. Of the at- 
tempts to serve this role, that of 

James Feibleman, in his volume An 

Introduction to Peirce’s Philoso- 

phy Interpreted as a System is the 

most important and _ illuminating. 

Professor Feibleman, who contends 

that there is a systematic viewpoint 

pervading Peirce’s writings, in spite 
of superficial appearances to the con- 
trary, sets to work in this book to ex- 
hibit that system without descending 
to the level of interpretation. Such a 
program, he confesses, involves selec- 
tion and even a choice when con- 
fronted by mutually contradictory 
statements. It must be confessed that 
the author has done an excellent job 
of bringing order out of chaos. He 
has arranged Peirce’s doctrines in sys- 
tematic form, devoting successive 
chapters to logic, ontology, epistem- 
ology, ethics, psychology, methodo- 
logy, science, aesthetics, cosmology 
and theology. The work is made 
additionally illuminating by a pre- 
liminary account of the historical 
background of Peirce, and two final 
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chapters on his relation to the history 
of realism and his influence on recent 
and contemporary thought. In sum- 
ming up Peirce’s contribution, the 
author concludes that his system, on 
the whole, is, like Plato’s, an open one 
whose chief value lies in its pregnant 
insights rather than in systematic 
completeness. In sum, 


Peirce’s philosophy is hodegetik; 
it is a system for showing the 
way, a system whose chief fea- 
ture is its direction. That is why 
it is safe to say that the history of 
his influence up to date is only 
the early history of his influence, 
and that the greater part of his 
effect will be felt by those who 
follow after us in the indefinite 
future. (487) 


This volume will be indispensable 
to all who seek an adequate knowl- 
edge of Peirce. 

W. L. 


On THE NATURE OF VALUES: THE 
PuitosopHy OF SAMUEL ALEXAN- 
pER. By Milton R. Konvitz. King’s 
Crown Press, New York. Pp. viii- 
119. 

In his preface Professor Konvitz in- 

dicates that his “chief interest is not 

Alexander but the nature of value; 

hence the title: On the Nature of 

Value: The Philosophy of Samuel 

Alexander.” The title, however, seems 

somewhat misleading as the volume 

proves to be not so much on the na- 
ture of value or the philosophy of 

Alexander as on the value philosophy 

of Alexander. As such it is an inter- 

esting and valuable essay, the first 
book on Alexander, according to the 
publishers, to be published in the 

English language. The work is both 

expository and analytical and though 

the author has written with a high 
degree of appreciation and respect 
for his subject’s ideas, his critical 


comments are both frequent and im- 
pressive. He deserves much credit for 
so successfully fulfilling the rather 
difficult task of ferreting out the ele- 
ments of a not too well defined value 
theory, giving them a systematic 
presentation, and relating them to 
Alexander’s scientifically oriented me- 
taphysics even when, as the author 
confesses, it is difficult to determine 
just what that relation is. 

Professor Konvitz sets the stage for 
an appreciation of the general nature 
of Alexander’s value naturalism by an 
almost lyrical description of the con- 
trasting attitudes of cynics like 
Krutch, whose efforts to “disvalue 
values” is a “way of despair,” and 
Professor Urban and the “‘die-hards” 
who refuse to admit defeat by de- 
scribing reality ultimately in value 
categories. For the former, 


a little evolution, Marxism, rela- 
tivity and the higher criticism, 
and all is ashes and dustheap... 
God’s no longer in his heaven, 
therefore, all’s wrong with the 
world. (5) 


No salvation is offered, only evasion 
and escape. For the others the Coper- 
nican revolution has not occurred. 
Man is the center of the universe and 
value is its “central fact.” But, asks 
Konvitz, what can be done with such 
a doctrine? “You cannot bake bread 
with it, nor order a community, nor 
inspire the musician or painter.” In 
contrast with these, Alexander’s “pro- 
fane” naturalism inspires delight 
rather than despair, for though right 
and wrong are man-made. “they are 
not, for that reason, simply conven- 
tional or artificial,” and though his 
de-anthropomorphism dethrones val- 
ue as the key to reality, values are not 
for that reason less precious. Says 
Konvitz, 


Alexander admonished, that he 
who fancies that the community 
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of our values with values on low- 
er levels of existence destroys the 
sacredness of truth or goodness 
or beauty, ‘forgets that to de- 
scribe correctly does not alter 
the reality described.’” (10) 


The author convicts Alexander of 
both ambiguity and contradiction in 
his theory of the ontological status of 
values, but claims to salvage the 
theory by describing values as deter- 
mined by and derivative from the 
total situation of subject-object, va- 
luer and valued, where the subject- 
object relation is not absolute but 
bi-directional. At least this describes 
the genesis of value, but, once a value 
has come into existence, it is in the 
object. Though dependent for their 
reality upon the presence of mind, 
values are, in Alexander’s realism, 
present in the object, as are also the 
secondary qualities. 

Professor Konvitz describes Alex- 
ander as flirting dangerously with 
idealism and accuses him of endorsing 
both dualism and monism in episte- 
mology, and coherence and corres- 
pondence in his theory of truth. In 
the latter instance, he attempts to save 
the day and the philosopher’s con- 
sistency by asserting the test of truth 
to be neither coherence nor corres- 
pondence taken singly but rather the 
“correspondence of coherence among 
propositions with the coherence 
among configurations of Space- 
Time.” 

A rather detailed discussion of the 
problem of meaning and value is 
somewhat disappointing because of 
the failure to treat the issue explicitly 
in terms of propositional meaning. 
The reader is also left somewhat in 
the air in the matter of Alexander’s 
theory of value as it relates to sub- 
human levels of existence. A valuable 
aspect of the book is the author’s 
habit of frequent reference to a wide 


variety of writers and theories relat- 
ing to his analysis and critique of 
Alexander. 

A word of appreciation should be 
extended to the publishers, King’s 
Crown Press, “a division of Columbia 
University Press organized for the 
purpose of making certain scholarly 
material available at minimum cost.” 
In format and typography the volume 
is a beautiful example of the printer’s 
art. 

S. M. Mc. 


WispoM AND ResponsIBILITy. By 
Walter Fales. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. Pp. 166. 
$2.50. 


The process of evaluation has in this 
discussion a double function. It 
probes our motivation and actions in 
the social scene, and then goes on to 
provide a context for all knowing. 
The process considered as motivation 
constitutes subjective value. Experi- 
ence is always colored by it. One 
basic conclusion is that: 


Values have no higher degree of 
reality than that which can be 
derived from their being poten- 
tial developments of personalities. 
Plato would not admit this thesis, 
but Max Scheler seems to have 
proved it. 


In ethical theory this reads like a util- 
itarian or instrumental theory of val- 
ues. Objectivity which is claimed for 
value falls short of an adequate kind. 
In the end, the starting point which 
requires valuation as a bridge between 
an isolated subject and an entity ob- 
ject, defeats the purport of the argu- 
ment for objectivity. Set the problem 
in this way, and no rational answer 
can be found. 

The second aspect of the argument 
seems to be on more substantial 
ground. Central in this setting is the 
idea of final ends. If this means that 
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reality is spiritual through and 
through, and subsequently that the 
concept of value is ultimate in our 
thinking, the evidence adduced is 
quite convincing. And then comes 
the question whether a coherent 
body of truth can be strictly instru- 
mental. Nevertheless, to follow this 
clearcut analysis is a joy that is suf- 
fused by dawning insight. It is an 
important book. 
I. G. W. 


RicHt THINKING. By Edwin Arthur 
Burtt. Harper & Bros., New York. 
Pp. xi-764. 

Right Thinking is the third edition of 

Principles and Problems of Right 

Thinking, first published in 1928. In 

his preface Professor Burtt has made 

the following statement, a statement 
significant not only as a description 
of the content of the book, and for 
the author’s own intellectual biogra- 

phy, but as an indication also of a 

philosophical trend of the past decade 

far-reaching in its importance. 


I should be distressed to appear 
to leave the theme (of reasoning 
as evaluation) on the note of 
sceptical relativism which domi- 
nated its treatment in the earlier 
book; like many others at that 
time, I found myself forced in 
honesty to such a relativism and 
saw no clear way of getting be- 
yond it. But I believe now that it 
is possible to get beyond it, with- 
out forsaking either open-mind- 
edness or intellectual integrity. 
In the present crisis in the West- 
ern world, with democracy strug- 
gling for its life and even respect 
of man for man being seriously 
undermined, our salvation de- 
pends in the long run on our be- 
ing able to see that there are 
reasonable and unreasonable ways 
of determining ends, and that we 


are not deceived when we com- 
mit ourselves to the values of 
equality, freedom, and commu- 
nity as against their alternatives. 
(vii f.) 

Accordingly, the present work 
which the author describes as issuing 
from a “maturer perspective,” con- 
tains a serious effort to escape from 
the irrationality that threatens value 
philosophy and practical moral en- 
deavor, on the ground that 


... while the principles supply- 
ing... guidance (in evaluation) 
are evidently different in detail 
from the implicative patterns that 
fill this role in the formal sci- 
ences, and likewise from the rules 
of evidence that function analo- 
gously in the factual sciences, 
there seems reason to believe that 
they are not entirely absent. 
(576) 
This effort involves the author in the 
presentation of both a theory of value 
and a theory of philosophical method. 
In his treatment of rationality in 
the determination of end-judgments 
(intrinsic values), Professor Burtt ar- 
rives at nothing final, and those who 
underestimate the difficulty of the 
problem may be somewhat disap- 
pointed. But important ground is 
cleared and several sign posts estab- 
lished. Most important, perhaps, is his 
insistence on the urgency of the task. 


Reasoning, then, in the form 
of determining ends, is the most 
important kind of reasoning open 
to human beings. . . . As one 
passes, in brief, from reflective 
selection of means to the thought- 
ful determination of ends, he 
passes not only from a kind of 
reasoning which is relatively easy, 
to one very difficult and impos- 
ing a baffling challenge, but also 
from a kind of reasoning which 
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is relatively less important to one 
absolutely basic if human living 
is to be made intelligent. (603) 


Professor Burtt establishes five cri- 
teria for the rational determination of 
end-judgments, including “formal 
consistency” and “empirical responsi- 
bility,” and identifies the logical prop- 
erties of value judgments as distinct 
from those of factual and formai 
propositions. Recognizing that the is- 
sue of ends is ultimately a choice of 
value theories, he illustrates in detail, 
by Supreme Court decisions, the prag- 
matic method of resolving a crucial 
value problem and recommends a 
democratic cooperative method of 
evaluation. 

For personal study and for those 
classrooms where logic is conceived 
pragmatically as inquiry, Right 
Thinking is an_ excellent book. 
Though at times excessively verbose, 
even at the risk of leading the reader 
astray from the issue at hand, it is 
stimulating and suggestive and sooner 
or later gets at the heart of the prob- 
lems. Of particular value, in addition 
to the material on evaluation and 
practical inquiry, is the treatment of 
the structure of propositions and the 
discussions of the nature and histori- 
cal development of the sciences. The 
four parts of the volume encompass a 
broad area and their titles are indica- 
tive of the author’s generous interpre- 
tation of his problem: I. The Adven- 
ture of Thinking, II. The Formal 
Structure of Reasoning; III. Reason- 
ing as Describing and Explaining 
Facts; IV. Reasoning as Evaluation. 

S. M. Mc. 


Historia Critica de la Filosofia. By 
Manuel Nuiiez Regueiro. Liberia 
“El Ateneo” Editorial, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. Pp. 583. 


We have learned to expect anything 
which bears the name of Manuel Nu- 


fiez Regueiro to be profound, schol- 
arly, and beautifully written. He is of 
course not so well known to the Eng- 
lish-speaking as to the Spanish-speak- 
ing world. The present rather exten- 
sive work fulfils our expectations to 
a high degree. Eastern and ancient phi- 
losophies, particularly religious and 
moral ideologies, are covered broadly 
before the more usual western phi- 
losophies stemming from the Greeks 
are taken up. The development is 
brought down to the present day and 
ideas presented as typical of this peri- 
od even though not always originat- 
ing with professional philosophers. 

In discussing his point of view, the 
author recognizes the distinction be- 
tween philosophy as such and the his- 
tory of philosophy. Nevertheless he 
states: 


Philosophy because it is always 
present in the living nucleus of 
its problems, is no other than an 
endless process of the rational in- 
telligence which rotates around 
the eternal questions, always be- 
ing renewed and amplified in 
their data and outlines with the 
new truths or relations of cul- 
tural and scientific progress. (8) 


He gives his purpose even more ex- 

plicitly: 
Our object is no other than to 
enter into some themes in the his- 
tory of philosophy, expressing, 
when possible, even if briefly, the 
connections or necessary rela- 
tions to make the critical under- 
standing of the problems more 
logical; this purpose, be it said, 
implying no disparagement of 
those thinkers who are undertak- 
ing a similar task. (10) 


And in further elaboration of the 
same idea he says: 


The important thing is to know 
in what (the essential themes) 
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consist and to carry them from 
ancient times to the present, dis- 
covering whether, at the present 
stage of intellectual progress, 
they lack meaning, have been 
solved, or have created an anti- 
nomy through changes in many 
concepts or objects of traditional 
metaphysics. It is also good coun- 
sel to “let the dead bury the 
dead” and give one’s attention to 
reality or the living nucleus of 
present-day questions, with the 
new perspectives which the daz- 
zling progress of modern science 
offers us. (11) 


In his analysis of the teachings of 
Descartes, he makes a similar point: 


Some have forgotten that phi- 
losophy is problematicity. The 
important thing for the philoso- 
pher is not to blind his reason or 
move in a vacuum, but rather to 
know how to discover it, and 
then to try, if possible, to find a 
solution coherent with that rea- 
son which is posited as basic to 
life. This is all that we can ask of 
life itself. (290) 

The book is written, as indicated in 
the sub-title, from the Christian re- 
ligious and moral point of view. The 
author has been remarkably fair, how- 
ever, in presenting opposing, even an- 
tagonistic, points of view. And his 
philosophy is no less philosophy be- 
cause he recognizes the supreme im- 
portance of religious and moral prob- 
lems. Summarizations of teachings, 
criticisms, and organization of mate- 
rials are all admirably clear and very 


skilfully done. enemy 


Metafisica Dell ’Essere Parziale. By 
Carmelo Ottaviano. Cedam, Pa- 
dova, Italy. Pp. xlii-624. 

This voluminous, even ponderous, 

but interesting study has the original 
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particularity of having been written 
by a layman who all through this 
well-ordered metaphysical disquisi- 
tion uses scholastic terminology and 
method; while at times taking sides 
for Duns Scotus as against St. 
Thomas, and occasionally trying to 
improve upon the Angelic Doctor’s 
rigidly Aristotelian logic, even upon 
his classic proofs of the existence of 
God, he agrees in the main with the 
corpus of Thomistic conclusions, 
tries in fact to prove syllogistically 
and logistically the principal dogmas 
of the Catholic Church, including the 
Triune personality, the Incarnation, 
Redemption and Virgin Birth. 

As stated in his preface, the au- 
thor’s point of view is distinct from 
that of Classic Greek thought as well 
as from the medieval and modern 
ones, and he wants to establish the 
foundations of a “Fourth Age” of 
philosophical speculation; but, as al- 
ready noted, he does not disguise his 
sympathy for Medieval Scholasticism, 
nor his strong disapproval of Hebrew, 
Mohammedan, Brahmanic and Bud- 
dhist Metaphysics. Another ambition 
of Sr. Ottaviano is to underline that 
his work is part of a generally non- 
sufficiently recognized Italian School 
of Metaphysics; we can understand 
his pride in such names as St. Bona- 
ventura, St. Anselmus, Pietro Lom- 
bardo, Ficino, Vico, Campanella, and 
of course St. Thomas Aquinas, whose 
Italian origin is often forgotten. 

Deterministic Materialism, Berke- 
ley’s Idealism, as well as Kant’s mod- 
ern scientific Mentalism, are all found 
wanting; while admitting Descartes’ 
Cogito, ergo sum is a reasonable 
starting point, the author strongly in- 
sists on the objective existence of the 
physical universe, and of thinking 
beings as well as of physical entities 
besides the consciousness of the ob- 
server. 

The argument of this “Metaphysics 
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of the Partial Being” is mainly based, 
as already hinted at, on reconstructed 
Scholastic Logistics. The author’s 
main logical tool is introduced in the 
chapter entitled “A new theory of 
judgment,” in which besides the ana- 
lytical or tautological judgment and 
the synthetic empirical one, he defines 
what he calls the “synheteric” judg- 
ment, “A judgment in which an en- 
tity identical to itself is, in order to 
retain this identity, necessarily con- 
nected with a different phase, quality, 
or state.” The idea abe diversity, of 
change, is thus logically associated 
with this of identity or permanency in 
a creative, dynamic way, and we rec- 
ognize again our old platonic friends, 
“Unity in Variety,” “The Same and 
the Other,” “The One and the Many.” 
As examples of synheteric judgments, 
Sr. Ottaviano mentions the Thomistic 
proofs for the existence of God (from 
the caused to the uncaused, from the 
moved to the mover, from the partial 
to the total being, etc.), the arithme- 
tical and geometrical theorems in 
which we pass from one number to 
another, from one figure to another, 
statements like: “Fire expands metals, 
the accidental presupposes the nec- 
essary, phenomenon supposes sub- 
stance,” and again Descartes’ “Cogito, 
ergo Sum.” The whole theory of the 
Aristotelian and Scholastic syllogism 
is then taken up in a very substantial 
and well composed chapter; here too 
the synheteric type of judgment is in- 
troduced, and after a detailed study 
of the different modes of the classical 
syllogism, and the illustration of a 
general “principle of inherence,” or 
cohesion, the author draws the con- 
clusion that in the 10 particular modes 
as well as in the 5 universal and the 4 
universal particular ones, the reason- 
ing is shown to be valid when the ana- 
lytic or homological type of judg- 
ment can be replaced by the synhe- 
teric one. 


Sr. Ottaviano develops a personal 
but coherent theory of space and 
time, of the concepts of finite and in- 
finite, the latter characteristic being 
denied of all collections of finite enti- 
ties, even to the series of natural num- 
bers and to the physical universe, and 
admitted only for the Supreme and 
Absolute Being, for which a “logic of 
the Infinite” is set aside. Another 
chapter is devoted to the analysis of 
objectivity, reality, truth and certi- 
tude (St. Thomas’ definition of truth 
as Adaequatio intellectus ad rem 
being accepted); this rounds off the 
epistemological part of the treatise, 
Kia second half being devoted to the 
metaphysical problem proper. 

The particular problems of the One 
and the Many, of substance and form, 
of space and time, are examined again, 
and the author leads us finally to the 
great metaphysical question of the ex- 
istence of God, the Absolute, Total 
Being, as opposed to the “partial,” 
created beings. 

The different Thomistic proofs of 
the existence of the Supreme Being 
are presented and analyzed; we find 
here an unexpected and original criti- 
cism of the best proof, the one based 
on Omne quod movetur ab alio 
movetur, but the other Thomistic 
proofs are admitted as valid after be- 
ing transformed into synheteric judg- 
ments, specially the proof “from the 
partial to the total” (the partial enti- 
ty, admitting of augmentation or 
diminution, presupposes as cause. a 
Total Being, as the partial one is not 
capable of giving to itself this quality 
of Being). Incidentally the author 
brushes aside as pseudo-logical the 
notion of potency dear to Aristotle 
and St. Thomas. 

Although Sr. Ottaviano is not a- 
ware of the coincidence, his argu- 
ment for a divine creation ex nihilo is 
identical with the one produced by 
several modern mathematicians (like 
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Whittaker in England), based rough- 
ly on the fact that the physical uni- 
verse in order to arrive at its pres- 
ent state must have had a finite begin- 
ning in time (the Law of the Degra- 
dation of Energy and the rates of 
transformation of radioactive ele- 
ments allow us even to calculate an 
approximate retroactive date fer this 
absolute beginning). 

From creation, the author passes to 
the supernatural order in nature, and 
introduces as a quasi-logical corollary 
to what he calls “The tragic element 
in reality,” the Incarnation of the Son 
of God, primum volitum, universal 
mediator. 


M.G. 


Anamorfosis — Tratados Filoséficos 
(AnamorpPuHosis—Philosophical Es- 
says). By Edmundo Solérzano Di- 
az. Ediciones “Oriente,” México. 
Pp. 322. 


Doubtless a major purpose of philo- 
sophical thinking is the clarification 
of concepts. Anamorphosis, the dis- 
tortion of images which must be cor- 
rected oY contemplation from another 
point of view, gives the keynote of a 
series of essays centered around cer- 
tain concepts which are elaborated 
with the new light the author has 
gained from his study and experience. 
The following headings cover the dis- 
cussions:—a series of aphorisms at the 
beginning, a prolegomeno which is 
a discussion of doubt, a theory of 
principles, memory, death, good will 
and evil, knowledge and ignorance, 
faith and charity, love, fortune, and 
finally a distressing personal experi- 
ence wherein occurred the untimely 
death of one author’s wife entitled 
“the crime of God.” The book is fre- 
quently arresting and is written in a 
calm flowing style not without charm. 
It might well form the basis of group 
discussions among young people es- 


pecially where there were both Eng- 
lish and Spanish - speaking persons 
included. 


M. M. T. 


MAN AND HIS WORLD 


INTRODUCTION To CoNTEMPORARY Crv- 
ILIZATION IN THE West. By the 
Contemporary Civilization Staff of 
Columbia College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Columbia University Press, 
New York. 2 Vols. Pp. viii-1100; 


Vii-1188. $10.00. 


A CoLiece Procram In Acrion: A 
REvIEW oF WorKING PRINCIPLES AT 
CoLumMBIA COLLEGE. By the Com- 
mittee on Plans. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York. Pp. xi-175. 
$2.00. 


The course on Contemporary Civil- 
ization at Columbia College, Colum- 
bia University, which was the pioneer 
of the College’s orientation courses, 
was organized in 1919 in the interest 
of dealing with postwar issues by 
drawing on the interests, faculty and 
resources of the departments of phil- 
osophy, history, government and eco- 
nomics. Originally, the course ex- 
tended throughout the freshman year 
on the basis of five hours a week. At 
the present time, after twenty-five 
years of “examination and re-examina- 
tion” the expanded, revised and stand- 
ardized course claims four hours of 
the freshman year and three hours of 
the sophomore year. 

The freshman course, “Contem- 
porary Civilization A,” traces the de- 
velopment of western culture in terms 
of European institutions and ideas 
from the breakup of the Middle Ages, 
its study directed by three questions. 
“How have people made a living? 
How have they lived together? How 
have they understood the world and 
their relations to it?” The content of 
the course is described roughly in 
terms of the “Judaic-Christian quests 
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for justice and love, and the Greco- 
Roman quests for natural law and 
order.” The “B” course of the sopho- 
more year is concerned essentially 
with the United States and deals with 
four major issues. 


1. What have been and are to be 
the uses of our productive 
plant in achieving economic 
welfare? 


2. How have we set about the 
business of governing our- 
selves? 


3. What has been and should be 
the place of the United States 
in the world? 

4. What would we, as free indi- 
viduals and a free people, 
choose as the pattern of our 
society under existing condi- 
tions? 


The present two volumes, Intro- 
duction to Contemporary Civilization 
in the West, constitute a source book 
for the “A” course of the freshman 
year. Prepared by the staff under the 
chairmanship of Justice Buchler, they 
have evolved through several experi- 
mental stages of teaching technique. 
At present the emphasis is less on 
texts and more on the primary sources, 
the sources being supplemented by 
text assignments and manuals. 

Volume I of the Source Book ex- 
tends in content from a treatment of 
the social, economic, political, reli- 
gious and philosophical inheritance 
from the Middle Ages, through the 
Renaissance, Reformation, the rise of 
Capitalism and national expansion, the 
development of modern science, the 
Enlightenment and political liberalism, 
to the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic era. Volume II centers 
on the nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries with a concern for 
Romanticism, the social revolutions, 
industrialization, political and eco- 


nomic liberalism, the fortunes of 
democracy, developments and mean- 
ings of science, social and moral re- 
forms, political nationalism versus 
internationalism, and recent phil- 
osophical trends, ending with facism 
and the United Nations. The intro- 
ductory statements are brief and 
effective, supplying the background 
data and continuity, and the docu- 
ments and writings presented are full 
and comprehensive. 


The source readings consist of 
two kinds: whole documents of 
outstanding historical signifi- 
cance, and fairly long selections 
from books and public papers 
that have had a great influence 
on Western ideas and institu- 
tions. In the latter connection, 
the selections are large enough 
(from the 10 to 100 octavo 
pages) to permit the student to 
get a clear understanding of the 
writer’s style, his method of an- 
alysis, and the general trend of 
his argument. 


Here is a source book that must be 
seen and used to be appreciated. The 
materials have been selected with 
great discrimination, relate to funda- 
mental and concrete issues, are ex- 
tremely diverse in their nature (e.g. 
The French Woolens Regulation of 
1669, to Unamuno’s, “The Tragic 
Sense of Life”), and comprehensive 
in their scope. The volumes are readi- 
ly adaptable to a variety of academic 
purposes and should prove invaluable 
to any student of cultural back- 
grounds. 

Interested persons in the teaching 
profession should consult A College 
Programin Action, areview of work- 
ing principles at Columbia College, 
prepared by the Committee on Plans 
and published by Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. The quotations 
appearing in the present review are 
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from this volume. The program of 
Columbia College is set forth here in 
some detail as a means of extending 
to the public and to other institutions 
the benefits of the invaluable experi- 
ence of the College in general educa- 
tion. The administrative mechanics of 
the program, admission and degree 
requirements, notes on the extra-cur- 
ricular life of the students, and his- 
torical notes on the development of 
the various courses are presented in 
addition to full statements on curri- 
culum, the content and procedure of 
courses and reading requirements. Of 
particular value is the information 
given on the introduction courses in 
Contemporary Civilization, the Hu- 
manities, and the Sciences. 
S. M. Mc. 


Man: An Autosiocrapuy. By George 
R. Stewart. Random House, New 
York. Pp. x-3 10. $2.75. 


Here is a clever and glibly written 
account of the long span of human 
evolution from the beginning of 
homo sapiens’ earthly career down to 
the present. The author writes in the 
first person, asking the reader to 
imagine that one spectator can survey 
the entire course of human evolution 
and describe it as a whole and in its 
separate stages. In this case the spec- 
tator is a sophistical teacher of Eng- 
lish at the University of California at 
Berkeley. 

Professor Stewart’s summary is 
worth quoting as an example of the 
kind of attitude the author as a uni- 
versity teacher of English has on 
moral matters: “I prefer, however, to 
venture no moral conclusion. I would 
not say that my story ‘is good,’ or ‘is 
bad,’ but merely that it ‘is.’ So far I 
have gone, let me suggest, from a 
through Jb, c, and d, to e. Perhaps I 
shall continue through f and g, and 
even farther. But whether e is better 


than aI have no real way of knowing, 
except by applying some particular 
standard of judgment. Sometimes in 
this book I have obviously done so. ‘As 
a story-teller,’ I have implied, ‘I pre- 
fer this period to that because more is 
happening,’ But ‘good’ and ‘bad’ 
with special application are words 
which have been bothering me almost 
ever since I learned to talk—and that 
was a long time ago. I have not solved 
their problem, and until I do, I can 
give no final judgment.” And then 
at the end of the book he offers 
this bromide: “Whether or not the 
story is good, at least it is a good 
story.” 

Professor Stewart has written a 
provocative book which will especi- 
ally interest those who like sophistry 
and moral relativism. 

D.S. R. 


In THE NAME oF Santry. By Raymond 
Swing. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. Pp. xii-116. $1. 


The well-known radio commentator 
made a number of broadcasts which 
he thinks “are a crude chart of the 
thinking in the weeks following the 
announcement of the atomic bomb.” 
(p. vii) This little book contains these 
broadcasts as they were given during 
the weeks following August 24, 1945. 
The title of the book is also the title 
of the last broadcast. (Ch. XVII) He 
argues for a world government in 
which “the sovereign power to make 
war must be ended.” Although many 
of Mr. Swing’s comments are already 
obsolete, so rapidly have events 
moved, what he said is of interest 
when set against the background of 
later developments in the effort to 
bring atomic warfare under interna- 
tional control through the Atomic 
Energy Commission of the United 


States. 
D.S. R. 
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Tue IpEA oF PERFECTION IN THE 
Western Wor p. By Martin Foss. 
Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton N.J. Pp. 102. $1.50. 


Does the disharmony of democracy 
indicate disintegration or progress? 
Does the harmony which reduces to 
likeness as in the case of totalitarian- 
ism, absolutism and Orientalism, point 
the solution of the world’s woes? 
Why does our noblest literature con- 
cern itself with tragedy and what is 
the distinction between the swastika 
and the Cross? None of these is per- 
haps directly answered in Martin 
Foss’ book but all will be found there 
by implication. This profound little 
volume treats of the philosophic 
springs of contrasting civilizations and 
will bear rereading. The author digs 
into the sources. of concepts which 
have obtained wide standing in Greek 
and Christian philosophy, and shows 
how the Oriental dream of harmonic 
perfection and completeness is at war 
with the Jewish-Christian idea of per- 
fection as life, growth and change in 
accord with the concept of a “living 
God.” Whoever reads it with discern- 
ment is bound to return to it again 
and again. 


R. T. F. 


Essai Wexploration Humaine. By 
Jean-Francois Portié. Presses Uni- 


versitaires de France, Pp. 408. 400 
fr, 


There are those who feel that the 
greatest defect of the university 
world is the segregation of values into 
compartmentalized subject _ fields 
since creative thinking is often the re- 
sult of “cross-fertilization.” The pres- 
ent work, which might perhaps have 
been better translated as “An inquiry 
into the nature of the human being,” 
represents an attempt to bring to- 
gether certain facts in biology and re- 
search data from experiments in phy- 


siopathology, interpreting them in 
terms of psychology and the phil- 
osophy of personality, the whole 
issuing in theory and suggestions for 
action, useful in therapeutic proce- 
dure. The study is carried out, especi- 
ally in the experimental aspect, in 
minute elaboration of detail of partic- 
ular interest to medical specialists. A 
few basic considerations and some- 
thing of the conclusions will serve to 
indicate its scope, although they can- 
not begin to do justice to it. 

Every human being is subject to 
the domination of neuro-vegetative 
brain centers which regulate second 
by second the precise course of his 
destiny. The task of these centers is to 
maintain equilibrium between man and 
the forces of the universe which sur- 
round him. The indivisible unit oper- 
ating in these centers is the microme. 
Its realm may be termed the endo- 
conscious as contrasted with that of 
the exoconscious where the intelli- 
gence operates. Since the micromes 
act instinctively, they are infallible. 
Thus the chief task of therapy is to 
translate their signals into ideas in the 
exoconscious thus giving the intelli- 
gence a basis for action. Such ideas 
may be called intuitive. The author 
says: 

Intuitive is the product of 
thought fertilized by instinct— 
the live and balanced flow of 
forces emanating from the neu- 
ro-vegetative and permitted to 
penetrate the intelligence which 
has recognized their value. (14) 


It should be said that all disease 
wherever located in the body is 
accompanied by and is reflected in an 
equivalent disturbance of the mi- 
cromes. Thus the endoconscious is 
more important than the exocon- 
scious and is the place where all ther- 
apy should start. 


The purpose of all medicine (is 
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to) teach the cell of the neuro- 
vegetative centers not to produce 
or receive poisons and to expel 
those that they contain. (102-3) 


The respective parts played by the 
intelligence and the neuro-vegetative 
in their collaboration determines in 
the long run the kind of man one is. 
The foundations for the doctrine 
of the author and its resulting ther- 
apy may be summarized as follows: 


1. The basic control of the rhy- 
thms of the body is micromic, i.e., 
neuro-vegetative, and it is the guaran- 
tee of all means selected by the intelli- 
gence. The normalization of the 
rhythms is the infallible test of all 


therapeutic measures. 


2. The organism, i.e., the neuro- 
vegetative centers, react favorably 
only to therapeutic agents which 
attack a truly primary cause. Thus a 
favorable reaction is a verification of 
correct diagnosis. 


3. With long training, the neuro- 
vegetative commands, i.e., the endo- 
conscious, originating in the viscera, 
can be captured by the discursive 
exoconscious, i.e., the intelligence. 
Thus arises the possibility of an 
awareness of the incidents of the or- 
ganic life. Because of the extensive 
avenues of interpenetration between 
the two areas of consciousness, the 
process may be reversed, that is, the 
commands formulated by the intelli- 
gence after the impression of visceral 
origin, that is, in the neuro-vegetative 
centers, may return to act upon those 
centers which thus modify the whole 
neuro-micromic network. An illus- 
tration may be in order. One enters a 
room where there are odorless, poi- 
sonous gases in the air. His first re- 
action is a slight nausea, strictly 
visceral and neuro-vegetative. The 
intelligence picks up the cue and 
offers an explanation and a course of 
action, the success of which is deter- 


mined in return by the further mic- 
romic impression, whether the nausea 
is increased or lessened. 

Thus the success of the individual 
in living within his environment de- 
pends upon the freedom and intimacy 
of interrelationship between the neu- 
ro-vegetative, micromic, or endo- 
conscious, which is instinctive and 
infallible, and the intelligent, or dis- 
cursive exoconscious. Here is also an 
approach to the inspirational and cre- 
ative. The neuro-vegetative endocon- 
sciousness represents the fertilizing 
male element, while the intelligent 
exoconsciousness represents the fe- 
male or creative element. From the 
two comes the product, the physio- 
psychological doctrine. With all its 
elaboration, the author’s discussion 
remains largely on a physiological 
level. Its full implications for art, re- 
ligion, etc., are still to be worked out. 
Such an attempt might be exceed- 
ingly fruitful. 

M. M. T. 


Nownere Was Somewuere. By Ar- 
thur E. Morgan. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. Pp. 234. $2.50. 


The general theme of Nowhere Was 
Somewhere is that Utopian literature 
is not merely the product of the 
imagination but has grown out of 
actual experience of communities and 
societies, and that in turn Utopian 
concepts have greatly influenced con- 
stitutions and organizations of existing 
societies and nations. For four hun- 
dred years it has been assumed that 
More’s account of the events as re- 
cited to him by Hythlodaye were 
fictional, and that he could not have 
had authentic information about the 
Inca civilization of Peru, since the 
Utopia was written twelve years be- 
fore Pizarro discovered Peru. One of 
the major purposes of the author is to 
show from authentic sources, follow- 
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ing the writings of Prescott, Mark- 
ham and Means, that much more was 
known about Peru than has been 
generally suspected, and that More 
learned much of what he recorded 
from an actual person under the fic- 
titious name of Hythlodaye. Support- 
ing this thesis, parallel accounts are 
given of the economic organization, 
ownership of land, labor conditions, 
census methods, storehouses, money- 
less economy, trade, family life, colon- 
ization, and the Utopia. An identical 
conclusion has been reached by H. 
Stanley Jevons and published in the 
London Times in 1935, but the two 
scholars did not know of each other’s 
work. 

Incidental to this main theme this 
book is a rich mine of information 
on Utopias in general, and includes 
quotations from Golden Age litera- 
ture from Greece, Rome and China, 
and from primitive tribal organiza- 
tions and economics discovered by 
anthropologists. It is suggested that 
there are about one thousand Utopias 
in the English language alone, and at 
least fifty of them are mentioned in 
this book. 

A practical conclusion is drawn 
relative to the present, suggesting 
that material prosperity will not bring 
happiness nor answer the most pro- 
found problems of human life. We 
must prepare for Utopia by thinking 
beyond it. It is well that Utopia be 
achieved gradually for not all men 
can stand it. If we could focus our 
interests upon the imperishable values 
instead of engaging in conflict with 
each other, a decade would see as 
much progress as a century today. 

EL iss: 


CANNED INFORMATION 


Tue Encuisao Dicrionary From 
CawpreEY To JOHNSON, 1604-1755. 
By De Witt T. Starnes and Ger- 
trude E. Noyes. University of 


North Carolina Press. Pp. x, 299. 

$3.50. 

The uninitiate think of English lexi- 
cography as beginning with Dr. 
Johnson. In fact a score of diction- 
aries were published between the 
death of Elizabeth and the writing 
of the letter to Chesterfield, among 
the dictionary makers being Milton’s 
nephews, Edward Phillips and John 
Wesley. The authors of the volume 
under review trace the lexicographi- 
cal history of the hundred and fifty 
years’ history beginning in three 
pioneer works—Cawdrey’s Table Al- 
phabeticall (1604), Bullokar’s English 
Expositor (1616) Cockeram’s English 
Dictionarie (1623)—and reaching its 
climax in 1755 in “two large and fine 
dictionaries,” the Johnson and the 
Scott-Bailey. In addition the authors, 
by means of an opening chapter and 
three appendices, present valuable in- 
formation on medieval interlinear 
glosses and Latin-English vocabu- 
laries, on cant lexicography, and on 
early dictionaries in American li- 
braries. 

The volume comprises a detailed 
study rather than a mere generalized 
account. With untiring care the auth- 
ors probe the purpose of each com- 
piler, the scope of his undertaking, 
the character of his definitions, and 
the sources of his methods and data. 
By quoting title-pages in full and 
giving numerous specimens of tex- 
tual items they acquaint us with the 
feel as well as the substance of his 
accomplishment. 

The early dictionaries were scanty 
in content (Cawdray offered fewer 
than 3,000 items) and gave meanings 
loosely. Speedily the compilers set a 
pattern of filching from each other, 
proclaiming their individual merits, 
and employing novel features as bait 
for buyers. The first made “hard 
words” their mainstay, but soon were 
finding grist in curious facts and leg- 
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ends, were raiding specialized ex- 
pressions (as legal and medical), were 
toying with etymology, and were 
dividing their word lists enticingly. 
Before the seventeenth century was 
over proper names were being con- 
scripted and cant and dialect had 
been introduced. J. K. (John Ker- 
sey?), opener of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and “the first outstanding lexi- 
cographer,” called “attention at last 
to the forgotten common word.” Na- 
than Bailey and Benjamin clarified 
and rounded out the long process of 
experimentation; they left the field 
ready and the public prepared for the 
solid achievements the mid-century 
brought. 
G. G. 


Tue Censurine oF Diweror’s Ency- 
clopédie AND THE RE-ESTABLISHED 
Text. By Douglas H. Gordon and 
Norman L. Torrey. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Pp. vii- 
124. $3.00. 

In The Censuring of Diderot’s Ency- 
clopédie, we have a work of the ut- 
most importance to the scholar and 
the historian. For more than a hun- 
dred years it has been known that 
the famous Encyclopédie was surrep- 
titiously censored by the publisher 
and printer Le Breton. The mangled 
and fragmentary condition of the text 
has always been apparent. What the 
deletions had been and how seriously 
they had affected the work of Dider- 
ot was not known until the discovery 
in 1933 by Douglas Gordon of a 
complete copy containing printer’s 
proofs of the excised portions. This 
copy had been a part of the library 
of Catherine the Great and contains 
the book-plate of the Russian Gen- 
eral Staff. 

By this publication now first made 
of these deleted portions we can now 
check the common edition and dis- 
cover the solution of many problems 


long unanswered. Le Breton’s cen- 
sorship was a crime against freedom 
of the press and a task for which he 
was in no way fitted either by schol- 
arship or good sense. He doubtless 
hoped to increase sales and decrease 
opposition. The only consistency in 
the use of the blue pencil was to cut 
out anything at which any one might 
take umbrage and this was done after 
the receipt from Diderot of the “fin- 
al” proofs corrected and authenti- 
cated. To Diderot it was a heart- 
breaking experience; to the world a 
distinct loss; and it shows the danger- 
ous extent to which even well-mean- 
ing censorship can be carried. Cen- 
sorship is the decadent practice of a 
regime that has run out of arguments 
and out of faith in the rectitude of its 
own thought and intention and that 
feels it can win only by suppression. 
Every library will need this book and 
it forms a necessary supplement to 
every extant copy of the Encyclo- 
pédie. 
R. T. F. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF LITERATURE. Edited 
by Joseph T. Shipley. 2 Vols. Phil- 
osophical Library, New York, Pp. 
xiv-1188. 


A reference work of this character 
has long been needed. Previous at- 
tempts to include treatments of vari- 
ous literatures in one single work of 
reference have been satisfied with the 
handling of merely the commonly 
recognized major literatures, chiefly 
of the Western world. But, as the 
Preface to this Encyclopedia of Lit- 
erature announces, “This is the first 
collection of surveys of the literatures 
of the world.” In proof of the truth 
of this statement the Preface con- 
tinues: 


Of the thousand American In- 
dian tongues, some sixty are in- 
cluded in the article on North 
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American native _ literature; 
through these speak the most 
cultured groups. The same is 
true for the five hundred tongues 
of the Africans, and the seven 
hundred of Polynesia. For folk- 
lore has been deemed within the 
scope of this volume—sometimes 
in separate articles, sometimes 
within the main survey. 


Nor is this a mere compilation of 
the conclusion of older critics. All the 
material has been written specially 
for this work, by almost one hundred 
different specialists. In some cases the 
surveys represent first attempts at a 
critical treatment, and in many cases 
the surveys are here presented for the 
first time in English. Special acknowl- 
edgment is made to various legations 
in Washington for aid in securing na- 
tive authorities to present the litera- 
ture of their lands. 

How well has this work been ac- 
complished? Several criteria may be 
employed in answering this question, 
including the reputation of the con- 
tributors, the inclusiveness of the sur- 
vey, the accuracy of its statements 
(so far as the limited knowledge of 
one reviewer may allow), the con- 
venience of arrangement, and the ade- 
quacy of the bibliographies. So far as 
the present reviewer is capable of 
judgment, all of these tests have been 
met. The contributors, while not all 
well known in this country, will be 
found to hold responsible positions 
in reputable institutions of learning 
or to be connected with museums or 
similar cultural institutions that vouch 
for their standing. The inclusiveness 
of the individual surveys may best be 
seen by noting a few examples. The 
article on English Literature covers 
sixty-one pages, that on American 
Literature (under “United States 
Literature”) forty-four pages. The 
treatment of the various “Indian” 


literatures is divided into twenty-five 
sections, covering in all one hundred 
and thirty-two pages, while to the 
“North American” literatures (Amer- 
ican Indian and Eskimo) fifteen pages 
are allotted. 

As to the accuracy of treatment, 
one can judge only by his own 
knowledge of particular literatures. 
A careful perusal of the articles on 
the literatures with which this re- 
viewer may be considered most com- 
petent to judge (English and Amer- 
ican) has failed to disclose any real 
inaccuracy of statement; in fact, the 
fidelity to the consensus of critical 
opinion in the presentation of indivi- 
dual authors is rather remarkable. 

One desideratum of a good refer- 
ence work is convenience. In this re- 
spect, the editor has gone out of his 
way to satisfy the general reader. The 
single alphabetical order is followed 
throughout the two volumes, with an 
abundance of cross references under 
all possible headings that might occur 
to the reader. For example, after the 
article on Danish Literature we find 
the following: 


Delaware Indian—See North 
American 

Didinga—See African 

Dobu Island—See Polynesian 

Doric—See Greek 

Dubrovnik—See Yugoslav 

Durango—See Mexican 

Easter Island—See Polynesian 

Ecuadorian—See South Ameri- 
can Indian; Spanish American. 


In addition, this work contains one 
hundred and thirty pages of “Bio- 
graphical Notices,” to which one is 
referred in the main body of the en- 
cyclopedia for information on the 
most important authors discussed. 
The bibliographies are quite ade- 
quate for each of the numerous 
sections and seem to be generally ac- 
curate. This reviewer has caught only 
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one obvious inaccuracy—the refer- 
ence to “F. and Lowell, A. Ays- 
cough,” the first item in the biblio- 
graphy on Chinese Literature on page 
165. This should of course read “F. 
Ayscough and A. Lowell.” 

The type employed is clear and 
readable, and the general format of 
the volumes is attractive. The work 
deserves a wide circulation. 


L. W. 
NEAR EAST AND EAST 


ZOROASTER AND His Wor tp. By Ernst 
Emil Herzfeld. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, N. J. Two 
Vols: Pp. xvii-410; Pp. viii-441. $25. 


Dr. Herzfeld, author of the monu- 
mental Iran and the Ancient East, 
with over twenty years of explora- 
tion and excavation in the near East, 
gives to the world out of his rich en- 
deavors, a significant work on the 
Avesta. The two volumes will be used 
for profitable reference by scholars in 
archaeology and ancient history, in 
comparative religions and Indo-Euro- 
pean linguistics. 

In his preface, Dr. Herzfeld warns 
of the difficult ground by quoting 
Meillet’s description of the Avesta as 
un champ des ruines. He continues by 
stating that historical criticism of the 
Avesta must consist mainly in the 
study of personal names, sociology, 
ethnology and topography. This is 
even more appropriate as a warning 
to the reader than as an apology for 
method. With his herculean powers, 
he invades the wide-extending champ 
des ruines to grasp huge blocks and 
toss them into piles in new relation- 
ship. To these cyclopean masses he 
kindly furnishes an outline guide in 
the running table of contents. Thus, 
the other gods may more easily, in 
their own mood of approbation, or 
disapprobation, find the piles to heave 
upon them what they conceive to be 


the related pieces. The gods, alas! are 
few. In the precincts of Columbia, 
where in the Low Library the por- 
trait-face of A. V. W. Jackson looks 
kindly down, the courses he once 
taught are at present listed: “Instruc- 
tor to be announced.” Herzfeld, de- 
spite disagreements that begin to ap- 
pear in reviews, will remain a historic 
contribution in a wide area where 
several fields converge. 

Dr. Herzfeld, in his new work, 
stoutly maintains his former date for 
Zoroaster as the Sixth Century B.C., 
which for simple readers, has the ad- 
vantage of coinciding with that gen- 
erally accepted in introductions to 
the world’s great religions. He holds 
up the Iranian Prophet as a definitely 
historical person, born about §70 B.C. 
in the region of Raga, near modern 
Teheran, son of the chief of his clan 
and the daughter of the last Median 
king, Astyages. He thus identifies Zo- 
roaster with Ctesias’ Spitakes, step- 
son of Cyrus and step-brother of 
Cambyses, by whom he was indicted 
and proscribed. He found asylum at 
Haugava, where he continued his 
ministry during the reign of Darius. 
He died in peace at about seventy 
years, and not defending a place of 
prayer against the Turanians. “His 
tomb still exists today,” Dr. Herzfeld 
believes, “untouched and untouch- 
able.” The positions taken are not 
radically different from those of any 
good introduction and their value lies 
mainly in the process of following 
through the labors, and in gaining an 
amazing variety of ancillary informa- 
tion. Zoroaster was an ethical prophet 
who raised the level of religious moti- 
vation from that of a cult to that of 
ethics and morality. He taught practi- 
cal morality and ethics, as well as 
philosophic, about man’s everyday 
life with himself, with God, and with 
his neighbor. Out of Aryan polythe- 
ism he formed a powerful ethical du- 
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alism. This high religion, accepted by 
the Court, was never wholly adopted 
by the common people. Artaxerxes 
surrendered to the general demand by 
permitting return to the old gods, in- 
cluding Mithra. Zoroaster was for a 
time a hermit recluse, writing parts of 
the Gathas. 

There is neither space nor time to 
discuss Dr. Herzfeld’s interesting ex- 
cursions into Zoroastrian-Biblical re- 
lationships. One might wish that he 
had left a little room for compromise 
in his insistence that all of the simi- 
larities regarding eschatology, angel- 
ology, etc., are direct borrowings by 
the Jews from the Persians. Mutual 
cultural penetration has always char- 
acterized human history, and proba- 
bly should be allowed for here. It 
would be useful to juxtapose Dr. 
Herzfeld, Professors Charles C. Tor- 
rey of Yale and James A. Montgomery 
of Pennsylvania on such points as “the 
son of man,” bar enasha in Daniel and 
the New Testament, and the problem 
of Biblical-Zoroastrian eschatology, as 
well as the allegedly tendentious, pat- 
ently unhistorical, Judaistic scheme 
of Persian royal succession as given in 
Daniel and Ezra-Nehemiah from the 
conquest of Babylon through several 
unchronological reigns. 

Such a work as this required years 
for composition in addition to the 
years of labor on which it rests. The 
Preface, written in Cairo, tells us that 
Dr. Paul Tedesco read the first draft 
and aided in transcribing the Gathic 
and Avestic texts, seven years before 
the date of the Preface. Meanwhile, 
much has developed in Iranian archae- 
ology and decipherment since Dr. 
Herzfeld last worked at Persepolis 
from 1931 to 1935. Dr. W.F. Albright 
of Johns Hopkins feels that the work 
might have been more fortunate if 
the author had had advantage of the 
notable new contributions of G. G. 
Cameron and others at the Oriental 


Institute of Chicago, and of O’Calla- 
ghan and Dumont. He thinks also that 
Dr. Herzfeld’s dates should be revised 
upwards, “placing the irruptions of 
the Indo-Aryans into Iran, into India 
on the East, and Mitanni on the West 
between 1600 and 1800 B.C., the 
Iranian migration into Iran proper 
about 1200 to 100 B.C. instead of goo, 
and Zoroaster himself in the Ninth 
Century instead of the Sixth. 

Perhaps a new consideration of the 
religion of Zoroaster, and of his ideals 
as believed in and lived by his fol- 
lowers who are our contemporaries, 
might aid us to recapture some of the 
strength and sturdiness we have lost. 
Works like this by Dr. Herzfeld are 
fundamental for such new and clearer 
consideration. 


C. D. Matthews 


THE LAND OF PRESTER JOHN, A CHRON- 
ICAL OF PORTUGUESE EXPLORATION. 
By Elaine Sanceau. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. Pp. xi-243. 


From the days of Marco Polo till the 
eighteenth century the European im- 
agination revelled in tales of Prester 
John. Within the boundaries of his 
kingdom appeared most of the won- 
ders that entranced a myth-loving 
age. Here, according to report, were 
to be found the lost “Eden,” “Uto- 
pia,” the residence of the “Three 
Kings,” the “Seven Sleepers,” “the 
Old Man of the Mountain” with his 
“Assassins,” “Gog and Magog,” “the 
Basilisk,” “the Cocatrice,” “the Phoe- 
nix,” “the Ring of Invisibility,” “the 
Great Carbuncle,” “Noah’s Ark,” “the 
Fountain of Youth,” “the Elixir of 
Life,” “the Philosopher’s Stone,” “the 
Wandering Jew,” “the Lost Tribes,” 
porcupines that shoot quills and a 
hundred other marvels such as head- 
less men with an eye in the breast and 

1It is only just to the reviewer to announce 


that restriction in space made necessary a 
great cutting down of this review.—Ed. 
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others who used their feet as an um- 
brella to shed rain. 

Of course this mythical kingdom 
was not very well defined, but “au- 
thenticated” largely by travelers who 
had talked with other travelers who 
had heard from others recently there. 
The main point was that Prester John 
was a Christian, and whether his king- 
dom was in Armenia and Persia or 
Central Asia or whether it was in 
Ethiopia, a Europe resting under the 
fear of the Moslem attack, laid great 
hopes in Prester John’s ability from 
one end of the Islamic kingdom or 
another to attack from the rear. 

The myth of Prester John arose out 
of renewed knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the Nestorian Christians, and 
when in 1439 the Coptic Christians 
sent a delegation to the Church Coun- 
cil of Florence seeking recognition 
from Rome, they represented them- 
selves as envoys from Prester John. 
The place of the Prester’s kingdom 
was thus transferred from Asia to 
Africa and Prester himself identified 
with the Negus of Abyssinia, fore- 
runner of Haile Selassie of contempo- 
rary history. The story of an histori- 
cal Prester John is here told in a 
manner exceeding in thrilling interest 
most of the novels of the day. It is 
brief but the result of much research 
and throws a flood of light upon 
modern Ethiopia, discloses a forgot- 
ten period of Portuguese history and 
recounts the heroism of Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in their endeavors to convert 
the Copts. 

RT. F. 


Russia AND THE WESTERN Wor Lp. By 
Max M. Laserson. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. 275. 
$2.50. 

In this compact and readable volume, 

the author who is known by some of 

his previous works like The State and 

Nationalities, The Sovereign State, 
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The Development of Soviet Foreign 
Policy in Europe, and others, has set 
forth in concise and interesting form, 
the main lines of Russia’s historic de- 
velopment from a highly centralized 
state to one that has adopted a con- 
siderable form of federalism, with 
some inevitable restrictions to be sure. 
A native of Latvia, educated in St. 
Petersburg, and in Dorpat, Dr. Laser- 
son, who subsequently became con- 
nected with the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, knows where- 
of he speaks; he knows his Russia, he 
does not derive his impressions from 
a fleeting visit in that vast land. Being 
familiar with the language, the his- 
tory and the evolution of the Russian 
State, he has also the rare faculty of 
writing objectively, and with an ar- 
ray of facts, out of which the reader 
is free to draw his own conclusions. 
Although some of his material is by 
this time well known, and the details 
of early Soviet policy familiar to most 
observers of the Russian scene, still 
Dr. Laserson’s volume is refreshing, 
and pleasant to read, as it brings back 
some of the forgotten details of Rus- 
sia’s moves toward Finland and the 
Baltic countries in Poland, at a time 
when national self-determination was 
the slogan of the western world, with 
which the Soviet was allied after June 
1941. 

At a time when the relationships 
between the Anglo-American world 
on one hand and the USSR on the 
other, are again holding the center of 
the stage in world affairs, such a book 
as Russia and the Western World, 
constitutes timely reading, and very 
profitable at that. 

A. Th. P. 


Wratu IN Burma. By Fred Eldridge. 
Doubleday and Co., Garden City, 
New York. Pp. 320. $3.00. 


This is an angry book written by one 
who followed at close range one of 
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the most interesting, and yet so soon 
forgotten fronts of our Far Eastern 
war, and the man who played the 
central part in it. Fred Eldridge of the 
staff of General Joseph Stilwell, makes 
no secret of his admiration and devo- 
tion to the great soldier who became 
immortalized as Vinegar Joe, and he 
feels no need for apologizing for it. 
The entire Burma campaign, from 
the American angle, was a lost one 
from the start, and under normal cir- 
cumstances the men entrusted with 
the performance of an impossible 
task, would have given it up at the 
very outset and called it a day. Not 
so General Stilwell and his handful of 
intrepid men, who went there in the 
face of all possible handicaps, from 
the initial lack of appreciation of Jap- 
anese capabilities, to the unsuitability 
of arms, equipment and motor trans- 
portation to mountain and jungle 
warfare, and finally, to the lack of 
aggressive and unified command. 
From that point on, the author 
who has followed the entire course of 
the tortuous campaign in Burma and 
China, gives a vivid account of the 
many sides of the affair, in a manner 
that offers a most interesting portrayal 
of the scene he depicts. In dealing 
with the various aspects of the Burma 
and China struggle, the author is full 
of admiration for the common soldier, 
particularly the Chinese fellow, who 
did his best whenever he had the prop- 
er leadership; he is sharply critical of 
Chinese backstairs politics, critical of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek and 
the group surrounding him, and se- 
verely caustic when it comes to the 
man in high place that made General 
Stilwell’s job harder than it already 
was. Whoever wishes to get a clear 
and sharp picture of America’s role in 
Burma and China in the most critical 
days of our Far Eastern war, must 
read Fred Eldridge’s Wrath in Burma. 
A. Th. P; 


Curva AND America. By Foster Rhea 
Dulles. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey. Pp. vii-277. 

China and America, by Foster Rhea 

Dulles, is adequately summarized in its 

subtitle as “The Story of Their Rela- 

tions Since 1784.” This date marks 
the arrival of the Empress of China at 
the Canton anchorage at Whampoa, 
the first ship from the United States 
to seek what proved to be a lucrative 
trade relationship with Cathay. The 
story is well told, with an eye for in- 
teresting local color as well as historic 
fact. The author concludes as follows: 


Even though there undoubtedly 
would be grave difficulties in 
the future, and disappointments 
might be expected as China strug- 
gled to work out her domestic 
problems, any long-term view 
of policy in Eastern Asia thus 
clearly demanded that the United 
States continue to act in close 
collaboration with China. More- 
over, the record of the past, in 
spite of occasions when we had 
taken advantage of China’s help- 
lessness in insisting upon special 
rights and privileges, provided a 
solid foundation for carrying 
forward such a program. The 
common interests of the two na- 
tions, as history had clearly de- 
monstrated, were a compelling 
reason for strengthening still fur- 
ther the bonds of what, despite 
all vicissitudes, had proved to be 
an enduring friendship. 
W.L. 


Cutna’s Destiny. By Chiang Kai- 
shek. Roy Publishers, New York. 
Pp. 347. 

THUNDER Out or CuHINa. By Theo- 
dore H. White and Annalee Jacoby. 


William Sloane Associates, New 
York. Pp. xvi-331. 
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Books which present a view of the 
actual situation in China are now of 
the utmost importance, for China is 
destined to play an extensive part in 
future history either in the strength- 
ening of autocracy and collectivism 
or of freedom and democracy. China 
may well be the battle-ground on 
which the contending issues will be 
fought out. 

China’s Destiny is Chiang Kai- 
shek’s charter of action, his interpre- 
tation of policy and is as fundamental 
to his future plans as was Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf to Nazism. The discon- 
certing fact is that while assuming to 
be in line with the teachings and poli- 
cies of Sun Yat-sen and the oppressed 
classes, whom the latter lived to help, 
it seems, to aim at the bolstering up 
of a Chiang Kai-shek dictatorship. 
Only by a perusal and a careful 
weighing of its disingenuous contra- 
dictions can we give an intelligible 
account of the differences between 
preaching and practice which seems 
to characterize the present Chinese 
regime. 

The moral weakness which has 
characterized Chinese affairs for the 
past two centuries is laid at the door 
of the unequal treaties and exploita- 
tion by the Western World. This 
emphasis remains and is reiterated 
throughout the book in spite of the 
admission of a lack of internal inte- 
grity. The main reason the powers 
could gain a foothold for their nefari- 
ous exploitation, whichis the shame 
of modern political history, was that 
among her own citizens China always 
had some who could be had for a 
price. Recent events within the Gen- 
eralissimo’s own entourage in connec- 
tion with the effort of the United 
States to strengthen the Chinese cur- 
rency in which a few bankers made 
themselves millionaires over night at 
the expense of their country is a case 
in point. Yet such an event could be 
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pulled off in any country in which 
the leaders are lacking in moral in- 
tegrity. China is not alone in sharing 
this danger. 

Much stress is laid-on return to the 
Confucian system as if it were ade- 
quate for modern exigencies. The po- 
sition, unfavorable to democracy, is 
taken that there must be first a period 
of complete obedience to those in 
power who alone know enough to 
guide the state. A second period will 
be that in which these leaders indoc- 
trinate the masses. Finally when all 
have been convinced and of one mind, 
democracy becomes possible. In the 
meantime all differences of opinion 
are to be ruthlessly suppressed. Such 
a policy is upheld by an appeal to 
Confucian authority: 


Confucius, seven days after be- 
coming chief justice of Lu, put 
Shao-cheng Mou to death, and 
explained: “There are five kinds 
of evil people in the world and 
thieves and robbers are not 
among them. The first are those 
whose hearts are rebellious and 
dangerous. The second are those 
whose conduct is persistently 
depraved. The third are those 
whose words are false but un- 
convincing. The fourth are those 
whose learning is extensive in 
undesirable fields. And the fifth 
are those who are acquiescent 
and helpful toward misbehavior. 
A person with any one of these 
five faults should not escape exe- 
cution by the superior man, and 
Shao-cheng Mou possesses them 
all; his dwelling serves as a gath- 
ering place for his disciples, form- 
ing a party; his theories serve to 
beautify unorthodoxy and please 
the multitude; his stubborn argu- 
ments are sufficient to upset the 
right and constitute a new and 
independent theory—he is thus a 
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villain among men and must be 
eliminated.® (197) 


8This is an interesting illustration of 
the Confucian political theory that 
the definitive rd peak by the “su- 
perior man” of all opposition views is 
not only expedient but virtuous. 


In spite of the continuous appeal to 
Confucian political economy which 
he declares to be superior to that of 
the West and his admonition to his 
people to seek the old ways, he de- 
clares in another passage (201) that 
China’s destiny depends upon: 


Whether the whole state, from 
top to bottom, can be reborn 
through its own endeavor de- 
pends particularly on whether or 
not social customs and the peo- 
ple’s way of life can be cleansed 
of the old and changed to the 
new, so that the people may be 
fully qualified as citizens of the 
modern age. (201) 


No one who loves China can con- 
sider unmoved the forces of reaction, 
mass murder, gestapo, and imprison- 
ment without trial which character- 
izes the present Civil War, or without 
sorrow of heart. Since China’s Destiny 
is as important for what it omits as 
for what it includes, it is well to get 
the edition with notes and commen- 
tary by Philip Jaffe. 

To complete the sad picture one 
should read Thunder Out of China 
by two credible American War cor- 
respondents joint members of Time’s 
Chungking News Bureau who de- 
scribe Chiang as: 


. . a man who misunderstood 
the war as badly as the Japanese 
or the Allied technicians of vic- 
tory. Chiang could not under- 
stand the revolution whose crea- 
ture he was except as something 
fearful and terrible that had to 
be crushed. (xv) 


This brilliantly written story, se- 
lection of the Book of the Month 
Club, describes the amazing achieve- 
ments attending the mass migration 
to Chungking and the life there dur- 
ing the war, the peasantry, the com- 
mon belief of Chiang and the Com- 
munists that armed strength is the 
only guarantee of security, the dis- 
illusionment of the Japanese as the 
war reached a stalemate, the fatal 
plunge of Japan into the South Seas, 
conflicting forces within the Chinese 
government, the doomed men of the 
Chinese Army in Burma, Stilwell’s 
war, the Honan Famine, the Chinese 
Communists, the Stilwell crisis, the 
ambassadorial mismanagement of Pat- 
rick Hurley. All these are told by re- 
porters that were on the spot and 
witnesses of the events, constituting 
evidence of a high order. For an un- 
derstanding of the situation and a 
clear view of America’s duty, these 
two books are illuminative and can- 
not safely be ignored. 

RATo¥: 


IN THE FIELD OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Freup; Master and Friend. By Hanns 
Sachs. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge. Pp. 195. $2.50. 


Hanns Sachs’ Freud is not a biogra- 
phy, but is rather an appreciation by 
an intimate and adoring disciple of 
the father of Psychoanalysis. So great 
is the author’s admiration that he does 
not hesitate to mention him as in the 
class with Shakespeare and Galileo, 
among the four or five of the world’s 
great geniuses. Not all who read his 
book will fail to lift the eyebrow at 
this, feeling that sufficient time has 
not elapsed to discover his true evalu- 
ation. However we may feel, there 
can be no doubt of the great extent 
of Freud’s influence in the modern 
world, and if Professor Sachs seems 
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to give an over-estimate of the man, 
it would be but the natural reaction 
of a friend to the bitter assaults, and 
often libelous which were the lot of 
Freud through nearly his whole life. 
His friend knew him to be far other 
than represented by his enemies. That 
treatment of this kind was not un- 
usual is indicated by the author in dis- 
cussing the German manner of deal- 
ing with others of its great men. He 
recalls 


the mud and abuse that were 
heaped on Goethe and Schiller in 
answer to their Xenien and the 
absolute silence by which Scho- 
penhauer was encompassed for 
almost thirty years as the only re- 
sponse to his monumental work. 


(113) 


which he declares without parallel in 
the history of other civilized nations. 
When, however, the author seems to 
imply that the hostility was chiefly 
due to anti-Semitism, it seems a bit 
incredible to an American. Hostility 
was aroused by the dependence the 
Freudian theory put upon sexual de- 
sire as the motive force of all activity. 
This seemed to many a debasing con- 
cept of human nature. Those whose 
ideas were not shocked by it were 
prone to view it as a revelation of the 
baseness of their own nature which 
did not form a pleasing picture. More- 
over they were conscious of the fact 
that it could be only partly true. The 
animosity was not lessened by the 
flood of pornography which shortly 
issued from the pens of Freudian fol- 
lowers who were eager to wallow in 
the mess “in the interests of science,” 
and who undoubtedly propagated a 
literature of perversion. Although 
Freud was not responsible for this it 
was the unfortunate result of the mis- 
understanding or distortion of his 
theory and would have happened as 
readily if he had been a Gentile. 
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The difficulty may have lain princi- 
pally with the fact that the counter- 
balance to the theory of the libido, 
sublimation, was not emphasized and 
was practically lost sight of. Herein 
lay the great possible contribution of 
the Freudian system but it is seldom 
mentioned by Freudians. The rise of 
the concept in the mind of Freud is 
interesting: 


It happened while he was look- 
ing at a cartoon in a humorous 
periodical which showed the ca- 
reer of a girl in two subsequent 
stages. In the first, she was herd- 
ing a flock of young geese with 
a stick, in the second she was 
shown as a governess directing a 
group of young ladies with her 
parasol. The girls in the second 
picture were arranged exactly in 
the same groups as the goslings 
in the first. (100) 


What was altogether right about 
Freudianism was 


that the dominating, sublimating, 
controlling power of the ego has 
the right to be considered as the 
primary product and the neces- 
sary agent of our psychic evolu- 


tion. (139) 


An important phase of Freud’s 
character is brought out by the 
author in pointing attention to his 
poor judgment respecting the men 
upon whom he placed responsibility. 
He seemed able to read the innermost 
thoughts of men and yet was unable 
correctly to evaluate them. Whether 
you are Freudian or not you will find 
this book of entrancing interest, clear- 
ly and beautifully written, and a real 
contribution to Freudian_literature. 


R. T. F. 
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La Psychologie Appliquée. By René 
Binois. Presses Universitaires, Paris. 
Pp. 127. 


This is another of the small hand- 
books published by the “Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France”; while its sub- 
stance is more restricted than the title 
suggests, it gives a fairly complete 
survey of psychology as applied to 
aptitude tests or selections, like those 
widely used during the last war in sift- 
ing candidates for different branches 
of the armed forces (in England spe- 
cially), and before that for educa- 
tional, vocational, or professional 
purposes. Many now classical princi- 
ples of selection are here specified, 
like the difference between mental 
age and real age, with the correspond- 
ing coefficient of intellectual ratio, 
the distinction between development 
test and aptitude test, the statistical 
use of the two psychometric curves 
(Gauss’ and Galton’s), the graphic 
methods of comparing test results as 
“psychological profiles” (Rossolino 
and Meili, Lammel’s “ingenograms”). 
Then the author describes the com- 
plicated tests which may be called 
“laboratory tests,” based on exhaus- 
tive question lists, and the still more 
elaborate methods by which psycho- 
logical, individual observation tries to 
evaluate aptitudes as deriving from 
personality. Here is shown the dis- 
tinction between variable aptitude 
and innate aptitude or “gift,” also the 
importance of accurately sizing intel- 
ligence; general intelligence is op- 
posed to specific intelligence, and 
different kinds enumerated (under- 
standing, inventive, logical, then ab- 
stract, verbal, numerical, concrete, 
mechanical and social intelligence). 
Another distinction is drawn between 
quick and deep intelligence (intelli- 
gence as the formulating of correct 
judgments can indeed be compared to 
a balance; a slow-acting balance may 


be very accurate, a quick-acting one 
very inaccurate, another in spite of 
being fairly accurate has a margin of 
indecision, while its counterpart may 
show wrong results with great preci- 
sion). In those subtler testing meth- 
ods, it has been found useful to char- 
acterize general intelligence by a 
so-called “g” factor as in Spearman’s 
method (factorial analysis) with his 
“tetradic equation” based on four 
tests, where besides the “g” factor ap- 
pear the specific factor, the mental 
inertia factor and the self-control fac- 
tor. A still more thorough analysis 
allows Spearman to discover within 
the specific group: logical, mechani- 
cal, musical and arithmetical factors, 
with the subsidiary group of memory 
factors directing sensorial, verbal or 
symbolic memory. The “g” factor is 
finally identified with a mental-en- 
ergy factor (as opposed to the “c” 
factor of mental inertia). Besides 
Spearman’s unifactorial analysis, we 
are also shown Thurston’s multifac- 
torial one, where seven factors allow 
fifty-six different tests (the factors 
are here: capacities of visual repre- 
sentation, quickness of perception, 
memory, verbal plasticity, numerical 
facility, induction, and verbal inven- 
tion). 

From intelligence we pass to char- 
acter and personality, and here statis- 
tical psychometry is of more difficult 
application, and satisfactory evalua- 
tions more difficult to obtain; the dif- 
ferent theories of “types” are exam- 
ined in turn, Jung’s psycho-analytical 
one, Pende’s physiological one (en- 
docrine glands), MacAuliffe’s and 
Kretschmer’s morphological ones, and 
the American School, based again on 
questionnaires (Woodworth’s forty 
questions). 

The second, practical, part of Mr. 
Binois’ handbook deals with psychol- 
ogy and bio-psychology as concern- 
ing specially the adaptation of a man 
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to his profession or craft. Here again 
categories are established, tests with 
corresponding lists of questions are 
used, especially in the preliminary ex- 
ploration of professional orientation, 
and the consequent studies of profes- 
sional selection and control. This Jat- 
ter includes the study of mental and 
psychology of is listeners is 
Claparéde’s theorem is quoted: 


interesting work uses energy out 
of reserves accumulated during 
rest, boring work has to tap en- 
ergy created locally in the ner- 
vous centres directing the actual 
work, 


implying a quicker and more damag- 
ing wearing out of the neurones them- 
selves. The beneficial role of shorter 
working hours is underlined, with the 
mention of an “optimum duration” 
for every kind of work. 

All these results are finally applied 
to “social life,” including commercial 
life (a study of publicity and of the 
psychology of radio listeners is 
sketched here) and to pedagogy. It 
can be seen from this enumeration 
that in spite of its small size, Mr. 
Binois’ handbook gives a fairly com- 
plete treatment of what may be called 
the pragmatic aspect of social psy- 
chology. 

M. G. 


Elements de Psy cho-Biologie. By Ray- 
mond Ruyer. Presses Universitaires, 
Paris. Pp. 295. 


This is a very important work; one 
could even say that its only defect is 
that it is almost too rich in substance 
and ideas, examining the whole of bi- 
ology, embryology, and phylogene- 
sis, and the theories about them elabo- 
rated from the days of Aristotle to 
the present time, adding as conclusion 
the author’s own theory of “organic 
psychism.” Differing here from most 
French biologists, M. Ruyer is out- 
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spokenly hostile to all mechanistic or 
purely physico-chemical explanations 
of life, including behaviorism, Gestalt- 
theorie, and the materialistic branches 
of “holism,” like von Bertalanffy’s or- 
ganicism (which he calls “ashamed 
and confused vitalism,” where a sup- 
posedly integrating, directing, entity 
does not integrate and does not di- 
rect). Although his conclusions are 
frankly vitalistic and teleological, the 
author, like most modern biologists, 
does not like the words entelechy and 
Vitalism, but he admits that Driesch 
was nearer the truth than the protag- 
onists of a purely physico-chemical 
explanation of life (Le Dantec, Ra- 
baud), and presents sympathetically 
the several systems which, like those 
of Gurvich and Speemann, postulate 
“organizing fields,” analogous but not 
identical to electro-magnetic fields 
(although they are associated with 
such fields). 

M. Ruyer insists with many ex- 
amples on the distinction between a 
“Gestalt-shape,” a structure which is 
only a balanced, actual juxtaposition, 
an accidental whole, not a being, and 
the organic or authentic biological 
shape or form which is ordered in 
time as well as in space, and is the 
manifestation of a potential, devel- 
oped in space-time, but coming prob- 
ably from outside. The “blue-print” 
of the structure does not actually 
exist in the germ-cell; the structure is 
the result of the dynamic action of a 
trans-spatial organic memory. 

The author insists that this organic 
memory is of a psychic nature, that it 
modifies and adapts its means of fabri- 
cation, and is not simply an automatic 
repetition of shapes already produced 
before; he admits a hierarchy of such 
organic memories, the memory of the 
species or family integrating those of 
the individuals and directing the trend 
of their evolution. These organic 
memories introduce and follow 
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“themes” or thematic lines; M. Ruyer 
considers these themes as some kind 
of Platonic archetypes or “dynamic 
ideas” (“species is more than a cate- 
gory of the mind .. . it is an autono- 
mous idea, a distinct entity, very in- 
telligent, very artistically gifted...”). 
Although, as mentioned above, he 
does not claim or accept the label of 
Vitalism and does not like Bergson’s 
élan vital, he frankly admits an ob- 
vious teleological, finalist, trend in 
evolution, and declares that all physi- 
co-chemical explanations of life and 
evolution have so far failed (“it would 
be just as false to say that rain causes 
the shapes of plants because it stimu- 
lates or initiates their growth,” this 
about the supposed role of hormones). 
M. Ruyer is also one of the growing 
number of biologists who have per- 
ceived the very important fact that 
living organisms can and do violate 
the second law of thermodynamics or 
law of the degradation of energy, 
whether in its mechanical, chemical, 
or statistical form; he also accepts Ed- 
dington’s observation that the direc- 
tion of growing entropy coincides 
with a direction of physical or cosmic 
time, introduces original ideas about 
the interplay of time and individual 
and global memories. All these con- 
siderations as well as the purely bio- 
logical ones are developed most 
thoroughly. The author, having un- 
derlined the fact that the finality dis- 
covered in biology is not accidental 
or epiphenomenal, but “authentic,” 
is not afraid of finding God as a 
scientific explanation for the presence 
and evolution of life, not only as first 
cause but also as continuous source of 
the hierarchy of psychic and mnemic 
agents postulated by his theory: 


no psycho-biological life emerges 
out of a psycho-biological vacu- 
um (néant). One can truly use 
here only a theological language: 


a concatenation of individualities 
can only be linked to God. 


Elsewhere God is mentioned again as 
“the starting point and the source of 
this (biological) line. It is interesting 
to see thus the Thomist argument of 
the “first prime mover” (adopted 
from Aristotle) make its reappearance 
in up-to-date and scientific metaphy- 
sics; the deity which M. Ruyer intro- 
duces a rational hypothesis looks of 
course very much like Plato’s World- 
soul (this seems to be a conclusion 
reached by most of those modern 
physicists who are not made afraid by 
metaphysical vistas). 


M. G. 


L’Illusion Comique. By Marc Chap- 
iro. Presses Universitaires, Paris. Pp. 
160. 60 fr. 


This book which, printed in 1940, 
could not be brought out and sold 
then because of a German veto, pre- 
sents after many authors, ancient and 
modern (the seventeenth alone shows, 
in the bibliography appended to Dr. 
Chapiro’s work, nine Latin treatises 
de risu) a new theory of “The Comic 
Illusion,” including under this title 
the comic element in the theater, the 
psychology and physiology of laugh- 
ter, the psychology of humor and of 
the funny anecdote, sally or pun (in- 
cluding the German Witz). 
Chapiro’s study analyzes thorough- 
ly the most important theories deal- 
ing with his subject matter, especiall 
those due to Bain, Mélihand, Freud 
and Bergson, and sprinkles his pages 
with amusing examples of comical 
situations, real or imagined, borrowed 
from many authors (especially from 
Lucien Fabre’s Le Rire et les Rieurs). 
He quite rightly considers this sub- 
ject-matter as pertaining to the realm 
of philosophy, even of metaphysics; 
consciousness, the fundamental fact 


of human psychology, is first defined 
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as the simultaneous knowledge of the 
self and not-self, this matter identi- 
fied with external reality, principally 
the minds of other individuals. Reali- 
ty thusis stated to be mainly spiritual, 
being the object not of rational 
knowledge but of pure intuition; 
hence: “the only philosophy which 
explains the existence of an external 
reality . . . is an idealistic philosophy.” 
The author passes from this to the 
principle of identity as expressing 
“the abstract quintessence of the laws 
of temporal and spatial existence,” 
and concludes his introduction by the 
statement that: “What is real, from 
the practical point of view, is what 
is logical.” This leads to the classi- 
cal theories of comical phenomena 
which involve generally a contradic- 
tion or opposition between an expec- 
tation and the real happening (Kant), 
the baroque and the familiar (Méli- 
hand), the adult and the childish 
point of view (Freud: perception of 
the infantile element in the grown 
up), the mechanical and the living 
(Bergson), or to sum up: between 
the logical and the absurd. The ele- 
ment of surprise is underlined b 

many authors (also the feeling of 
security following a slight disturb- 
ance of the logical or social order, 
and connected with the instinct of 
conservation, this explanation being 
already pointed out by Nietzsche and 
adopted by Lucien Fabre). This oc- 
currence of a discordance or contra- 
diction in all situations presenting a 
risible element is agreed to by Dr. 
Chapiro as by most of his predeces- 
sors; but he makes a distinction be- 
tween what he callsthe inferior forms 
of the comical principle (secondary 
or “parasitic” reactions like the feel- 
ing of superiority, of satisfaction, of 
not being in the ridiculous or absurd 
posture of the victim of a joke, and its 
finer and more essential elements). As 
to the physiological mechanism of 
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laughter, he adopts H. Spencer’s ex- 
planation of laughter being produced 
by the sudden apparition of an excess 
of energy, or nervous discharge, 
which flows into the channels of les- 
ser resistance (facial muscles, etc.), 
but he refuses to consider this de- 
monstration of the “how” as an an- 
swer to the “why,” this question 
belonging entirely (according to 
him) to the psychological and logi- 
cal domain. 

Dr. Chapiro’s own theory is based 
on what he calls the “mask”; the ab- 
surd or illogical element which is the 
fundamental factor in the comic sit- 
uation would as a rule be stopped 
automatically by our inner “censor,” 
if it did not borrow a rational mask, 
an appearance of veri-similitude. To 
this introduction of the absurd or un- 
real under the mask of pseudo-reality, 
follows an immediate reaction: the 
absurdity is discovered, and expelled 
automatically; but just as the admis- 
sion had been global, so is the expul- 
sion global too, that is: the absurd, 
the pseudo-real (the mask), and the 
real are expelled together (“to the 
admission of the absurd, pursued by 
an illusion of reality, follows the ex- 
clusion of the real produced by an 
illusion of irreality.”). This explo- 
sion, this expulsion of reality, pro- 
duces a feeling of deep liberation; the 
worries, the strain of normal life, as- 
sociated to the permanent facing of 
reality, are momentarily dissipated, 
and this temporary abolition of the 
real world is for Dr. Chapiro the 
specific character of the comic phe- 
nomenon and of laughter; we are lib- 
erated from “the fear of life,” or 
anxiety of being. 

The author is thus fulfilling his 
aim of keeping his subject on a spirit- 
ual, even metaphysical level; Bergson 
(with whose theory of laughter he 
incidentally does not agree) had in 
his last work shown that the religious 
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instinct is a reaction, a weapon, of 
life against the depressing materialism 
logically suggested to intelligence by 
physio-chemical evolution and or- 
ganic death; Dr. Chapiro attributed a 
parallel role to the comic illusion 
which 


in denying the world of appear- 
ances . . . reestablishes in con- 
sciousness the true feeling of 
reality, the feeling . . . of a 
reality higher than the visible 
world, that is of a spiritual Reali- 
ty. And, on this level, the comic 
illusion rejoins the religious in- 
stinct and makes its affirmation 
easier. 


One can see that the author has in- 
deed realized his plan to bring out 
the loftier components of “The Com- 
ic Illusion,” and to set them in good 
company on the metaphysical plane 
of our knowledge. 


M. G. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


As Tuey Lixep Ir: An Essay on 
Shakespeare and Morality. By Al- 
fred Harbage. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. xv, 238. 
$2.75. 

The Graduate Chairman of the De- 

partment of English at the University 

of Pennsylvania, already known for 

a number of studies in English drama, 

here bases an investigation upon the 

appeal Shakespeare had for playgoers 
in his time, an appeal still potent after 
three and a half centuries. The appeal 
was multiplex. Included in it were the 
gusto and national consciousness of 
the era, the background of scientific 
and philosophic ideas, the joy in neat 
phrase, clever repartee, and beautiful 
or sonorous utterance, and many 
other forces. But no one of these ele- 
ments nor all of them together can 
explain the appeal unless added to one 


significant fact. Shakespeare em- 
bodied in his plays a morality which 
is timeless and which man’s deepest 
nature responds to, believes sound. 

The evidence of this morality is 
strong and varied. Shakespeare can 
drag in a moral topic inappositely; in 
Henry V, for example, he turns from 
glorifying the conqueror of the na- 
tion’s enemies to have the disguised 
monarch debate with his soldiers the 
responsibility of a king for lives lost 
in battle. What Shakespeare cannot 
do is to ignore moral isues: in the 
plays “poetic loveliness . . . is always 
infused with ethical sentiment” and, 
except 


in a few scenes of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, there are not 
thirty consecutive lines . . . that 
do not levy upon the vocabulary 
of ethics, or relate in some way 
to standards of conduct, to 
choices between right and 
wrong. 


His use of his sources is remarkable 
for modifying grossness in plot; 
“Shakespeare was almost as deter- 
mined an expurgator as Bowdler.” 
Professor Harbage finds in the plays 
“o75 characters of whom we can 
form a moral estimate.” In separating, 
for statistical purposes, the good from 
the bad he admits the impossibility of 
entirely objective judgment but gives 
the personal conclusion: “Shake- 


speare’s humanity works with the 


angels in the proportion of seven to 
three.” He notes that in general 
women are slightly better than men; 
they are considerably better in the 
comedies, worse in the tragedies; 


it meant woe to the world when 
the women went wrong. ... 
Children form the single cate- 
gory of Shakespearean characters 
uniformly untainted. Some of 
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them are pert, and most of them 
seem to know “the facts of life,” 
but they are never guilty or fur- 
tive, never evil themselves or the 
effective instruments of evil. 


It must be borne in mind that 
Shakespeare’s treatment of morality 
is artistic, not didactic. Despite in- 
numerable maxims put into such a 
variety of mouths he does not lay 
down a moral system or show what 
our conduct should be; he merely 
shows what it is. Naturally it differs 
as human beings do; in picturing men 
he “uses every hue except black and 
white,” for in the phrase in AlP’s Well, 
“The web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together.” Some- 
what disconcertingly at first view, 
characters “are punished not for what 
they intend, or what they attempt, 
but for what they accomplish,” the 
fact being recognized “that if those 
sins were punished which are open to 
the sight of God, none of us should 
‘scape whipping.’” As Dr. Johnson 
perceived, Shakespeare was moral 
without being a moralist. He may 
leave us, as life does, uncertain how 
to interpret a given character; we 
may not know whether to think with 
Stoll that Falstaff is cowardly or with 
Kittredge that he is courageous. But 
we are left free of doubt that “cour- 
age is a good thing and cowardice a 
bad.” With all his detachment Shake- 
speare makes us moral partisans. 


G. G. 


EpucaTion BETWEEN Two Wor tps. 
By Alexander Meiklejohn. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. Pp. x- 
303. $3.00. 


It is now coming to be recognized 
generally that the two world wars 
marked a shift of epoch in world his- 
tory. Professor Meiklejohn has at- 
tempted to chart the meanings of 
education in these two periods recog- 


nizing the decay of the first and the 
transitional nature of the present with 
its constructive opportunity looking 
toward the second. The former world 
has been one largely dominated by 
traditional Christianity as presented 
in what the author calls the Protest- 
ant-capitalist era. It was marked by 
dependence upon authority, a rather 
clear-cut dogma of faith, morals, and 
economic theory, and a certain stabil- 
ity arising from ideals to which it 
gave loyalty rather than understand- 
ing. Comenius was the great builder 
deriving unity of knowledge and 
unity of mankind from kinship with 
God. Locke has been the villain in the 
play with his moral individualism. 
Matthew Arnold was the victim and 
critic perceiving the cultural and class 
disharmonies growing out of Locke’s 
class concepts, but not being aware of 
the new naturalistic basis for the sci- 
ences of human behavior and social 
action deriving from Darwin and 
Marx. Rousseau is the first real 
modern to point the way to a recon- 
struction through the unity of the 
individual and the social concepts in 
a general will or pattern of culture 
whose authority is expressed in teach- 
ing under the control of the state. 

The author places John Dewey in 
a “pragmatic episode” between the 
two eras. He is the spokesman for 
critical intelligence which is a rival to 
the pattern of culture as a directive 
force in education. Dewey is found 
inadequate, however, to give full 
direction to the new period because 
of his failure to present a clear con- 
ception of democracy and also basic 
criteria of good and bad. 

In sum, Meiklejohn has found un- 
satisfactory the historic solutions to 
the educational problem in men as the 
children of God and in pluralistic in- 
dividualism. The satisfactory solution 
is found in state education built 
around approved “patterns of cul- 
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ture” and directed toward a world 
state. It includes men and women as 
well as children. The state is the 
“sovereign people in action, seeking 
by reasonable processes, to promote 
the general welfare.” (259) 

The book is difficult to evaluate. 
Critics have gone to both extremes of 
the laudatory and the adversely criti- 
cal. Doubtless its greatest contribu- 
tion is its posing of the problem aris- 
ing from the need to restate the fun- 
damentals of education for the new 
age. Many of its insights are pene- 
trating and even brilliant. On the 
other hand, especially in his criti- 
cisms of the work of John Dewey, 
the author seems at times to have 
quite missed the point. This fact, 
however, does not detract from the 
stimulating effect of his discussion 
which is a very real contribution to 
the thinking which must underlie the 
development of a wise education for 
the coming age. 

M. M. T. 


Tue Mopern PARENT AND THE TEACH- 
inG CuurcH. By Wesner Fallaw. 
The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. xiv-228. $2.50. 


The author, who is associate profes- 
sor of religious education at Andover 
Newton Theological School, is rightly 
concerned over the fact that 


religious teaching of children 
still means, to minds living in 
yesterday, a literal recounting of 


stories portraying God as he is 
not and a handling of the Bible as 
though reciting its index con- 
notes knowledge of its meaning 
and truth. 


The undue emphasis on theological 
content to the neglect of sound meth- 
odology based on the findings of 
psychology is an ever- recurring 
phenomenon in religious education 
circles. Professor Fallaw has written 
a book showing penetration into the 
problems of family, school, and com- 
munity. Emphasis is placed upon the 
importance of educating parents along 
with the children. The tentativeness 
of all religious hypotheses is also 
brought out. 


The role of the Christian educa- 
tor is close to that of the teacher 
of natural science who guides his 
students through experiments 
toward discovery, the nature of 
which the teacher has already 
come to understand relatively 
well—but never to his complete 
satisfaction. 


It is the function of the teacher to 
guide, not merely to tell. The book 
contains excellent chapters on family 
guidance, some of the problems of 
adolescents, young adults and their 
pre-school children. Any minister in- 
terested in developing a more effec- 
tive program of education will do 
well to add the book to his library. 


F. H.R. © 
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